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EDITORIAL 


THE GREAT TEACHER IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 


This is a respectful gesture to the great teacher in the small college. 
Generally, he was (or is) a very modest man, and his fame is likely not 
to have spread very far. He was likely shy and somewhat inarticulate 
when he stood before groups other than congregations and those 
gathered in his classroom. So, the state associations couldn’t use 
him and he didn’t have much of a chance when the commencement 
season opened. He likely didn’t write any books, and socially he 
was perhaps a bit fumbling. There may have been touches of ec- 
centricity in his dress, but in his classroom he was inspired. He loved 
and understood his subject and those to whom he taught it. Very 
probably, he lived a cloistered life in a cloistered college, and to him 
the local currents of thought and life were a bit confusing. But he 
knew the currents of the materials he taught. He knew from whence 
and how they came. He knew the manner of their emptying into the 
main stream of human culture. How he yearned to lead young men 
and women to the banks between which those crystal currents 
flowed! It was that for which he was ordained. 


It was the great teacher in the small college to whom the culture 
of our nation was first committed. It was the great teacher in the 
small college whose teaching made our mountainous universities 
possible. It was the great teacher in the small college who was 
originally the main guarantor of American culture. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF RURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH 





HOWARD A, DAWSON 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 





RuRAL EDUCATION LARGELY A SOUTHERN PROBLEM 


Any discussion of the problems and status of rural education’ in 
the United States involves the educational opportunities of about 
13,000,000 pupils or about half of the total public school enrolment in 
the Nation. Rural education in the 14 Southern States? involves 
52 percent of the Nation’s rural children 5 to 17 years old. In these 
States there are 57 percent of the Nation’s rural farm children and 
37 percent of the rural non-farm children. In general, one-half of 
the Nation’s school children are in rural areas and a little more than 
one-half of these are in 14 Southern States. Unfortunately the least 
amount and most meagre quality of educational opportunity to be 
found in the Nation is among the rural children of these Southern 
States and these children are about one-fourth of all the school 
children of the Nation. It follows that any program to improve 
educational opportunities for the rural children of the United States 
must of necessity begin with the rural schools of the Southern States. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH LARGELY RURAL 


In these Southern States 74.5 percent of the children 5 to 17 years 
old are in rural areas, about 52 percent being rural farm children 
and 22.5 percent rural non-farm. In these states education is largely 
a rural enterprise. Rural schools in this region deserve close at- 
tention of educators on the basis of their numerical importance alone. 


Economic CoNDITIONS AFFECTING RURAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


The educational problems of the rural South can perhaps best be 
understood in terms of the fundamental economic conditions under 


‘For the purposes of this discussion rural education is considered as edu- 
cation in the open country and in villages and incorporated places of less 
than 2500 population. Wherever possible data will be separated as to rural 
farm and rural non-farm areas. 


*Ark., Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Okla., Tex., Tenn., Va., 
and W. Va. 
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which the rural people have to maintain schools and other public 
services. The following facts reflect the conditions: 

These states have about 33 percent of the Nation’s children 5 to 17 
years old and 15 percent of the Nation’s income. The rural farm 
children 5 to 17 years old of these states are 17 percent of the 
Nation’s children of this age group, but these 17 percent live in areas 
that receive only 3 percent of the Nation’s income. 

The relative number of children to be educated is far greater in the 
rural areas of the South than in any other section of the Nation. For 
example, the number of persons 5 to 17 years old per 1000 persons 
20 to 64 years old in the urban areas of the Nation as a whole is 
377 and in the urban areas of the Far West, 298. The corresponding 
numbers for the rural farm areas of the Southeast is 791 and of the 
Southwest, 720. The numbers for the rural non-farm areas are 558 
and 519 respectively. 

It is also of interest that the burdens of the adult farm people 
in the South are far greater than the burdens of the urban people 
of that region. In the Southeast the number of persons 5 to 17 
years old per 1000 persons 20 to 64 years old is 791 for farm areas 
as compared to 408 for urban areas. In the Southwest the figures 
are 720 and 396 respectively. 

There are insuperable differences between the farm and non-farm 
areas of the Southern States in their ability to support schools. 
The total net income per child 5 to 17 years old is from 3 to 5 times 
as great in non-farm as in farm areas. For these states as a group 
the income per child in non-farm areas exceeds $2000 while in the 
farm areas it is less than $475. 

There are also great differences among the counties within any 
state in the number of children in proportion to the adult population. 
For example, in Alabar:a the range in the ratio of children (7 to 13 
years of age) to adults (20 to 64 years of age) is 235 to 457; in Arkansas 
from 219 to 433; in Kentucky from less than 200 to over 500. Without 
exception the highest ratios of children to adults are in the counties 
having the least financial resources per capita. 


UNFAVORABLE ConpITIONs Not DvE To LACK oF EFFORT 


In view of the conditions set forth above there is small wonder that 
the Southern States have only one-sixth of the money available for 
schools in the Nation although they have one-third of the Nation’s 
children of school age. 

Ample data are available to show that this unfavorable situation 
as to money for schools is not due to lack of effort on the part of 
these states, nor to lack of adopting diversified tax programs, nor 
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to failure to adopt plans for apportioning state school funds so as 
materially to reduce inequalities of educational opportunity. To a 
larger extent than in any other section of the country these states have 
come to depend upon state support of schools rather than upon local 
support. 


RELATIVE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF RURAL AND URBAN SCHOOLS 


In the Southern States 71 percent of the enrolment is in rural 
schools, but the rural children have .only 64 percent of the current 
expenditures for schools and only 51 percent of the investment in 
school property. In view of the marked differences in the economic 
resources of urban and rural areas in the South, it is obvious that 
the rural children would have far less than these proportions of the 
states’ resources for schools if it were not the large element of state 
financial support in the Southern States. 

In the Southern States the average annual current expenditure per 
pupil enrolled is about $34 in rural schools as compared to about $47 
in urban schools. These amounts may be compared with correspond- 
ing amounts for the Nation as a whole: Total about $76, urban $95 
and rural $58. 

The average annual salary of rural teachers in the South is $666 
as compared to $1104 for urban teachers and $917 for all teachers in 
this area. The salaries can be compared to the national averages of 
$864 for rural teachers, $1952 for urban teachers and $1374 for all 
teachers. 

HicH ScHooL ATTENDANCE OF RURAL CHILDREN 

One of the chief deficiencies in educational opportunity in the 
South is in high school attendance. The South has 52 percent of 
the Nation’s rural children 5 to 17 years old, but only 39 percent of 
the Nation’s rural high school enrolment. Of the persons 5 to 17 
years old in the South 74.5 percent are in rural areas, but only 59 
percent of the high school enrolment in the South is composed of rural 
children. Under the most desirable conditions the enrolment in 
grades 7 to 12 should be almost equal to the enrolment in grades 
1 to 6. In the South the enrolment of white children in grades 
7 to 12 is only 35.8 percent of the enrolment in grades 1 to 6, while 
the enrolment of Negro pupils is only 18.8 percent. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


One of the necessary conditions of improvement of rural educa- 
tion is a trained and stable teaching personnel. In the Southern States 
31.2 percent of the white teachers and 50.3 percent of the Negro 
teachers have not more than two years of college training. It is 
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doubtful if teachers with no more than that amount of training 
can be expected to bring about remarkable changes in the school 
program necessary to meet the social and economic need of the 
rural children. 

TENURE OF TEACHERS 


Most of the teachers of the South are employed on an annual 
contract basis and consequently experience frequent changes in 
positions. Within recent years some of the states have made notable 
progress in improving that situation. Louisiana and Alabama have 
enacted teacher tenure laws. West Virginia, Arkansas, Florida and 
North Carolina, have enacted continuing contract laws. In 1941 such 
a law was enacted for Richland County, South Carolina. Tenure 
laws have been enacted for Anderson, Carter and Sullivan Counties, 
Tennessee. In Texas it is permissible for common and consolidated 
school districts to make two-year contracts with teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Another condition for the improvement of rural education is well- 
trained and secure educational leadership. The two chief leadership 
agencies for rural education are the county superintendency and 
the staff of the state department of education. In Arkansas, Alabama 
(with the exception of some counties), Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, the county superintendents 
are chosen on a professional basis by county boards of education. 
In Tennessee they are selected by the county court. In the other 
Southern States they are elected by popular vote, a method scarcely 
approved by any authorities in the fields of public or educational 
administration. 

The state departments of education in the South are for the most 
part under-staffed. For all the states of the Union there is an 
average of one staff member in the state department to each 260 
teachers in the state. In only two of the Southern States is there a 
lower ratio. In general, it is only in vocational education that the 
staff approaches adequacy. Not only is there a deficiency in the 
number of general supervisors in elementary and secondary education, 
but in many instances no professional staff is provided for such 
fields as handicapped children, health, physical education, attendance 
and child accounting, visual education, adult education, rural edu- 
cation, school transportation, and school buildings. 


SUPERVISION OF RURAL TEACHERS 


There is a dearth of supervisors of instruction for the rural schools 
of the South. In no one of these States is compulsory provision 
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made for supervisors. While in an increasing number of counties 
supervisors have been employed in recent years, the vast majority 
of the rural teachers are without professional supervision, except 
such as county superintendents can give in a crowded schedule. 
There ought to be at least one supervisor for each 50 teachers. This 
condition is hardly possible without adequate state laws and state 
financial support. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Southern States have made the most superior effort in the Nation 
to improve their school organization. Although only about half of 
the rural pupils of the Nation are in these states, they have 56 per- 
cent of the Nation’s consolidated schools. In the matter of adminis- 
trative organization and personnel the Southern States are by no 
manner of means the most backward of the states. Nine of the 14 
are primarily organized as county units of school administration and 
six of them select their county superintendents by boards of educa- 
tion, not by popular election. In Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina and Texas the schools are administered, and to a 
large extent supported financially, through numerous local school 
districts, thousands of them being only large enough to afford a one- 
teacher school. In Arkansas and Mississippi there are actually more 
school board members than there are teachers, and in Oklahoma, 
Texas and South Carolina there are more than half as many board 
members as teachers. These small districts cause great and un- 
necessary differences in the burden of local school taxes, produce the 
grossest kind of inequalities of educational opportunity, and make 
practically impossible the efficient management and operation of 
the schools. 


RURAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


One of the most difficult problems of rural education in the South 
is the improvement of educational opportunities for Negroes. Un- 
fortunately but little data are available on Negro schools for urban 
and rural areas separately. However, it is a well-known fact that 
a very large majority of the Negroes are in the rural farm areas and 
the data for Negro schools largely reflect the conditions of their 
rural schools. 

The average annual salary per Negro teacher in the South is $560 
as compared with the average salary for white teachers of $1011. The 
average salary of Negro teachers in some states is appallingly low; 
Mississippi, $235; Arkansas, $375; South Carolina, $391; and Georgia, 
$403. In these same states the average salaries of white teachers are: 
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Mississippi, $821; Arkansas, $638; South Carolina, $953; and Georgia, 
$901. 

Within recent years the Federal courts have held that school au- 
thorities must pay equal salaries for equal qualifications and re- 
sponsibilities without discrimination on account of race or color. The 
South can meet this requirement only by (1) reducing the salaries 
of white teachers; or (2) increasing state and local funds for educa- 
tion, or (3) receiving aid from the Federal Government. The first 
alternative could hardly be considered. The second is difficult to 
accomplish if the unfavorable economic status of the South is se- 
riously considered. The third alternative is the only feasible and 
equitable solution. 

In these Southern States the average annual expenditure per Negro 
pupil enrolled is about $19 as compared to $49 per white pupil. The 
differences in value of school property per pupil are still greater, 
the average value per Negro pupil being only about one-fifth the 
value per white pupil. 

In many instances there are evidences of gross discrimination against 
Negro pupils. For example, in one county in which about half of 
the pupils are Negroes, the expenditure per white pupil per year is 
$87 as compared to $5 per Negro pupil. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
of improvement. Data available for nine Southern States show that 
from 1930 to 1940 the expenditures for Negro schools increased 39.3 
percent as compared to an increase for white schools of only 8.7 per- 
cent. In 1941 North Carolina appropriated $250,000 for the biennium 
to be used to increase the salaries of Negro teachers. 

In 1939-40, 61.5 percent of the white teachers employed in 14 states 
maintaining separate schools for whites and Negroes for which data 
were available and 46.2 percent of the Negro teachers had had more 
than two years of college training; 31.2 percent of the white teachers 
and 50.3 percent of the Negro teachers had had two years or less of 
college training.2 These percentages, however, vary greatly from 
state to state. For example, only 9.5 percent of the Negro teachers 
in Oklahoma have only two years or less of college training while in 
Mississippi the percentage is 90.9 percent. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION ON RURAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


The South has been labeled “The Nation’s Economic Problem No. 1.” 
There are many reasons why it is. The major problem confronting 
the people of the South and of the Nation is how best to solve the 
situation. One thing is certain: there is no one panacea for the 





*Remaining percents are for teachers whose training is not reported. 
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South’s ills; there are many correctives for the solution of the com- 
plex situation. Among these correctives none is more essential than 
the education of the people. For example, the situation of the 
farm tenant in the South is nothing short of desperate. Federal 
agencies have been established to relieve it. It is quite certain, 
however, that unless the intellectual level of the farm tenants is 
raised there can be no solution. 


Data collected by Federal agencies show that the lack of education 
is one of the chief factors in the dire status of rural families on 
relief in the South. Note the following report from the Federal Relief 
Administration: “One-half of the Negro family heads and one-fifth 
of the whites in the Eastern Cotton Belt reported no schooling, and 
four-fifths of the Negroes and about one-half of the whites had less 
than five years. Although the percentage of family heads with no 
schooling in the Appalachian-Ozark Area was less than for whites 
in the Eastern Cotton Belt, the proportion that had completed fewer 
than five grades was larger. It is clear that the lack of schooling 
of families on relief is one reason they are so situated. They are 
the first to be dropped from employment and the last to be employed. 
As long as so large a proportion of them lack sufficient education to 
manage intelligently their own affairs, there will be need of public 
relief and social case work. 


Hoffsommer, in a study of disadvantaged farm families in Alabama, 
reached the following highly significant conclusion: 


“It is not clear at this time just how the disadvantaged are to be got into 
the advantaged group. But one item is fundamental, and that is that it must 
be done through the action and initiative of the families concerned. In the 
final analysis the only part that society can play in aiding them is in making 
it possible for them to help themselves. It is inconceivable that this can 
be accomplished so long as they remain in relative ignorance. There are 
of course many angles to education and to what may be taught. But the 
common school, imperfect as its present curriculum may be, furnishes the 
broadest and most inclusive foundation of information leading to the ad- 
justment of individuals in their society. Before further sums are spent on 
the various other angles for the alleviation of the difficulties of these 
households, it would seem highly desirable that these children be given 
a chance, when equipped with equal educational background, to work out 
their own problems, It is unreasonable to expect that they can do so 
successfully without this sine qua non of social adjustment in a democracy, 
equal educational opportunity.” 


But it is not sufficient merely to have schools available and all 
of the children attending them. The kind and character of the in- 
structional program is equally as important. The school must be 
more than an institution for training children in subject matter that 
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will enable them to climb the educational ladder to higher academic 
levels. It must be an institution whose program is indigenous to 
the needs of the pupils and to the community it serves. The broad 
social and economic goals of education are important to be sure, 
but they can be made real only in terms of the situation and needs 
of the children affected. 

The typical rural school, and in all too many cases the typical 
town and village school, is a dismal institution where “subjects are 
artificially divided into fragments, which are rehearsed in tiny sec- 
tions, grade by grade.” Teachers are engaged in slavishly trying to 
follow a state prescribed course of study, teaching children scholastic 
tricks. 

Pupils need to know the three R’s, but it is necessary that they 
learn them in terms of desirable and useful activities and experiences. 
They also need to know and practice good health habits including 
dietary habits, to have an understanding and appreciation of nature, 
to acquire dexterity and manual skills, to appreciate some of the 
fine arts and to have some skill in music, and art of some form, to 
acquire habits of social cooperation, to know what good community 
life is and what desirable community institutions are. 

None of these accomplishments is remotely probable unless the 
teachers have the ideas and skills necessary to bring them about. 
The heart and soul of the school program is the teacher. Until the 
teacher education institutions make it their business to give their 
students opportunities to see and to participate in school programs 
that do meet the needs of children and communities, schools will 
continue to fail in their most important function. The mere training 
of subject matter specialists who know a few tricks of teaching is 
not sufficient. It is doubtful that the kind of teachers needed can 
be produced in a two year period of preparation on the college level. 
Two years might conceivably equip teachers for elementary schools 
in cities with a single grade to the teacher and with competent 
supervision, but not for the rural schools, especially the small ones. 








SOME PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF RURAL LIFE 
AND EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


J. W. BROUILLETTE AND CLARK L. BARROW 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Special attention should be given to the rapid and material changes 
which rural life has undergone in recent years. The agency that 
should have made and should continue to make the most significant 
contribution to the general improvement of rural life—the rural 
school—is the agency that seemingly understands least the changing 
pattern of country life; and has apparently made the least effort 
to adapt its program to present-day conditions and needs of country 
people. 

Except in a few notable instances, the schools have not made 
maximum use of opportunities to help improve actual life con- 
ditions. If education in rural areas is to accept this challenge and 
be instrumental in raising the cultural and economic standards of 
country life, it must be greatly improved. A program of improvement 
based on a sound foundation can be instituted. It is necessary to 
begin with feasible things and to capitalize on what has been done. 
The rural school as it is found today is the starting point. Its teachers, 
pupils and parents should cooperate in an effort to improve rural 
living. Efforts should be made to develop plans and formulate pro- 
grams designed to help people to help themselves. 

The problems of rural education are inseparable from the social 
and economic problems of the region. The major problems of the 
people grow out of the low economic level of a rural population. 
The South, potentially rich in natural resources, soil, climate, and 
people, is now, in large part, a wasted land. In many rural areas 
poverty with all its attendant evils is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Measured in terms of annual income, diet, general health, 
comforts, and luxuries the South lags far behind every other major 
region of the nation. The steady increase in farm tenancy has 
drained resources from rural areas and has been detrimental to 
wholesome home life and community pride. Soil erosion and de- 
pletion of soil fertility, and the exhaustion of natural resources have 
seriously affected the stability of people and the standards of 
living. Measured in terms of the training and pay of its teachers, 
the length of the school term, its holding power, and certainly what 
it has done to improve the living conditions of its supporters, the 
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Southern rural school is not meeting its fullest obligations. If it is 
the responsibility of the school to assist the people to solve problems 
affecting their standards of living, with few exceptions the Southern 
rural school has failed to meet this responsibility. Before such 
problems can be solved effectively there must be a recognition of 
their existence, and a faith in the worthwhileness of their solution. 
Problems of Southern rural education are discussed under the fol- 

lowing heads: 

1. Function 

2. Curriculum 

3. Personnel 

4. Administration 


Problems Relating to Function: A philosophy is necessary to give 
purpose and direction to any educational program. There is need 
to develop a clear-cut point of view that the Southern rural school 
has a definite responsibility in assisting people to solve their prob- 
lems more effectively. Educational leaders must become aware of 
the responsibilities and opportunities for improvement of community 


life through a more functional rural school program; and must act 
on that awareness. 


The first step for the improvement of the rural school is the de- 
velopment and acceptance of the idea that one of the basic purposes 
of the rural school is to assist the people of the community to utilize 
the school itself for the improvement of their general living con- 
ditions. Of course, the school can not do this job alone, but it is the 
logical agency through which some of the efforts of other agencies 
working toward the same goal may be co-ordinated. This viewpoint 
must conceive of a revitalized school program geared closely to the 
social and economic needs of the people. The viewpoint must include 
the idea that the people of a community must participate in the 
development of any program designed to improve their conditions. 
The acceptance of this idea makes necessary an educational program 
for out-of-school youth and adults in connection with the regular 
rural-school program. This involves co-operative activities for com- 
munity improvement carried on by lay leaders, children, and teachers. 
The revitalized rural-school program growing out of a realistic view- 
point becomes a part of a total community program designed to 
improve living conditions. New objectives must be set up around 
which the rural school program should be organized. These ob- 
jectives must include the improvement of community conditions with 
the general aim of making every rural community a healthy, whole- 
some, and satisfactory place in which to live. 
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The revitalized rural-school program should cease to be patterned 
after the urban program of education. It will possess its own dis- 
tinctive features. A major part of its materials and activities will 
be drawn out of the school environment; and efforts will be directed 
toward the improvement of living within the rural community. The 
first step, therefore, in the improvement of the conditions of rural 
life and rural education is the development and wide acceptance of 
a new concept of the purposes of the school. There is need for a 
co-ordinated program and unity of action to meet the problems of 
rural life and education in the South. 


Problems Relating to Curriculum: 


THE RurRAL ScHOOL CURRICULUM 


Adaptations Based on 
Problems of Community Living 


1. Providing closer integration of the total school program with 
community life and needs—utilizing the material, social, and 
educational resources of the environment 

2. Providing instructional materials adapted to the needs of rural 
life 

3. Co-ordinating the school program with the efforts of other 
agencies engaged in community improvement 

4. Developing an adequate and vital educational program for out- 
of-school youth and adults 

5. Meeting the educational needs of rural youth in wartime by the 
development of an educational program that will adequately 
prepare them for life today 

6. Providing effective evaluation of the rural-school program 


Usually the rural-school curriculum content and organization are 
formal and unrelated to the life of the pupil, community, or to the 
changing pattern of country life. Generally, schools are unresponsive 
to the educative possibilities of the environment. It is now becoming 
generally accepted that the curriculums of the majority of rural 
schools have not prepared youth for living in their own areas. Neither 
have their curriculums greatly assisted rural youth to develop the 
resources of their environment. 

Educational leaders must accept the fact that the improvement 
of rural living is to a large extent dependent upon the educational 
program. There is a definite need for materials of instruction based 
on the problems of rural life. The rural school should utilize, as 
an integral part of its program, activities and experiences on the farm, 
in the home, and in the community. However, the aim should be 
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not merely to adjust the pupils to their environment but to develop 
such attitudes and abilities as will enable them to change the en- 
vironment to meet their higher ideals, wants, and aspirations. In 
other words, the rural school does not need to give an education fitted 
only to continued life in the country. However, a large portion 
of rural youth will eventually make their living from various rural 
vocations. The future of rural communities will depend on those 
potential leaders. 

Integration of the rural-school program with community life should 
enrich the curriculum. A conception of the school program large 
enough to include out-of-school youth will vitalize the in-school 
program. Work experience is a vital factor in any sound preparation 
for adult leadership. Educating young people to think in terms of 
their environment and helping them to control and improve it will 
produce varied activities and rich experiences for them. Co-operative 
activities for community improvement should be developed. 


THE TEACHER-EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Special Preparation of Personnel for More 
Effective Work in Rural Schools and Communities 


1. Developing a program designed to prepare teachers capable of 
assisting rural people in solving their problems 

2. Providing professional preparation based on the actual problems 
and needs of rural teachers 

3. Establishing co-operative relationships among teacher-education 
institutions, state departments of education, county. school offi- 
cials, teachers, and other agencies 

4. Co-ordinating the activities of social-service agencies with pre- 
service and in-service teacher education 

5. Providing ways and means by which people engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers will understand rural-life and rural-school 
problems and will have an interest in helping to solve them 
through the development of a more functional teacher-education 
program 

6. Providing functional student teaching in rural schools 

7. Providing follow-up programs for graduates, including field- 
service programs designed to meet the needs of teachers 


The preparation of teachers to engage in community education re- 
quires revision of teacher-education programs. Specialized teacher 
education designed to meet problems and conditions of rural life is 
necessary. The assumption by in-service and pre-service teacher- 
education programs of some responsibility for assisting the people 
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in raising the general standards of living through the school program 
will contribute to better rural living in the South. Prospective 
teachers and in-service teachers need special preparation in order 
to be able to accomplish these purposes effectively. 

The prospective rural teacher should have, as a part of his student- 
teaching experience, guided experience in teaching in a rural-school 
situation. The preparation of rural teachers should take into account 
the problems which rural teachers have to face. Their education 
should include studies in rural life and experience with country 
children under rural conditions. 

Teacher-education institutions and other agencies should assume 
more’ direct responsibility in co-ordinating their programs toward 
furthering the efforts and increasing the efficiency of all persons 
engaged in rural education and general community improvement. 

Institutional programs of re-orientation are necessary to provide 
understanding and co-operative relationships between the liberal-arts 
college and the school of education, or between subject-matter 
specialists and the teachers of education courses. 

The adaptation of education to rural life needs is possible within 
the general framework of any teacher-education institution. Since 
a majority of teachers in. the South are employed in rural schools, 
this preparation should be a chief concern of teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions throughout the region. 


Problems Relating to Personnel: 


A Serious Shortage of Teachers, Affecting 
All Educational Levels and Fields of Specialization 


1. Providing adequate in-service training of emergency teachers 
and supervisors 

2. Training and placement of more adequate rural leadership 
(functional pre-service and in-service education for administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, and other community leaders) 

3. Getting educational leaders to accept responsibility and to 
realize the opportunity for the improvement of rural life through 
a more functional rural-school program 

4. Securing teachers with an interest in, an appreciation for, and 
an understanding of rural life, and of what they and the school 
can contribute to it 

5. Developing and training capable leaders who will remain in 
rural communities 

6. Making rural education and rural life satisfying enough to at- 
tract teachers with proper qualifications and training 

7. Securing better candidates for rural teaching 
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One of the weaknesses of rural education in the South is inadequate 
educational leadership. To a very large extent this is attributable 
to low salaries and unsatisfactory living conditions. 

With the exception of special high-school teachers, such as teachers 
of agriculture and home economics, teachers are generally not con- 
cerned with having education make its contribution to improved 
living standards. There are too many teachers in rural schools who 
have not caught a vision of the possibilities of rural education. 
Even in cases where teachers have been adequately trained in tech- 
niques of instruction, such teachers are too frequently lacking in 
understanding of the basic social and economic problems of their 
school communities. 

During the present emergency effective programs for the in-service 
education of the inexperienced and out-of-practice teachers, who are 
teaching with emergency permits, should be provided. The return- 
ing and new teachers being employed to meet the critical teacher 


shortages in rural sections should be reached with in-service educa- 
tion. 


Problems Relating to Administration: 


The Economic Inability of the Rural 
South to Support an Adequate Educational Program 


1. Establishing equalization of financial support for rural educa- 
tion on local, state, and national levels 

2. Providing the financial and other resources necessary to main- 
tain the best possible educational opportunities for rural children 

3. Securing efficient administrative and attendance units which 
will make possible, at reasonable cost, an adequate educational 
program including efficient administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching service 

4. Providing adequate educational facilities and services for the total 
rural population 

5. Providing adequate and effective professional supervision of 
instruction in rural schools 

6. Providing more effective dissemination of information in the 
field of rural education 


The economic inability of the rural South to support an adequate 
educational program is affecting every phase of rural education—the 
qualifications and training of teachers, physical facilities, school term, 
and the effectiveness of the total educational program. 








SOME GRAMMATICAL TABOOS 


JOHN M. McBRYDE 
Tulane University 


In the teaching of English grammar in the high school the students 
in most cases are given the rules without any reason or principle 
upon which they are based, and in many instances taboos are set 
up which the pupils are warned not to violate. One of these taboos 
is the so-called rule which forbids placing a preposition at the end 
of a clause or of a sentence. It is sometimes humorously phrased 
“A preposition is a wrong word to end a sentence with.” Yet the 
student has only to keep his ears and eyes open to hear and see 
this “rule” violated every day in speaking and writing. Year after 
year in Tulane students came to me with this rule indelibly im- 
pressed upon their minds, so that they were shocked when I[ assured 
them that it runs counter to the practice of the best speakers and 
writers and that the prepositional ending grows out of the genius 
of the language, going back to the time of Alfred the Great. John 
Dryden, however, as Stuart Robertson points out, observing that 
in Latin a preposition is rarely or never found at the end of a 
sentence, severely condemned the practice, and the weight of his 
authority had great influence in banning the construction in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.’ 

The rule originated in the minds of some grammarians, who, taking 
the etymological meaning of the word, concluded that we cannot 
properly put it after the verb. Yet in Latin there are several preposi- 
tions (versus, tenus, ergo) which are regularly placed after the nouns 
they govern.2. Then the rhetoricians declared that, as the end of 
the sentence is an important place, we should not allow a weak little 
word like a preposition to stand there. Like other prohibitions of 
this sort, the condemnation of the prepositional ending overlooks 
important considerations and principles. 
speech, as there are in other languages; first literary, which is formal, 

One of these considerations is that there are two main levels of 


*The Development of Modern English, Prentice-Hall (1934), 527; Alfred C. 
Baugh, A History of the English Language, Appleton-Century (1935). See 
especially Baugh’s chapter on “The Appeal to Authority.” 

*See W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, 572: When the case-suffixes 
weakened so that there was need for clearer definition, they were strengthened 
by the addition of an adverb. As ire monte might mean “to go out” or “to 
go down,” ex was added at the end, ire monte ex. Prepositions, developing 
originally out of local adverbs, appear late in the history of the language. 
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on which the ideas are carefully thought out and phrased, and which 
in some instances, as in the writings of Sir Thomas Browne and 
Ruskin, is far removed from the second level, on which we find fa- 
miliar, colloquial speech approaching that of everyday conversa- 
tion. If I were to read aloud certain passages from Sir Thomas 
Browne or from Ruskin I am sure that many high school and college 
students would fail to grasp the meaning. The language of each 
level is pretty well defined, though the two have been drawing 
closer together within recent times. Each type has its own right to 
exist and each is good within its own sphere, especially in a de- 
mocracy. If, however, the spoken language tends to become too 
literary, it smacks of affectation.and pedantry. Pedantry, says George 
Herbert Palmer, is worse than blundering.* For my own part I 
should prefer Bully Bottom and Dogberry to Holofernes and Don 
Armado, though all four of them would be tiresome daily companions. 
On the other hand, if we descend too far below the level of standard 
speech, we come to the still lower sphere of the vulgar and illiterate. 
It is impossible to mark out these levels so that the student can at 
once clearly recognize them and can tell when he has passed from 
one to the other either by his stupid pretensions or his gross ig- 
norance. The difference between the levels lies chiefly in the dif- 
ferent social classes they represent. It is a question not of grammati- 
cal rule but of tact and taste, to be determined by our own judg- 
ment, innate intelligence, and culture.’ 


The linguistic fundamentalists, however, and the would-be au- 
thorities in newspaper columns, failing to recognize these levels, 
unreservedly condemn colloquial expressions and constructions com- 
mon among cultured speakers of today and used in written con- 
versational style. Thus it is that the preposition at the end of a 
sentence comes under the ban. But in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary the distinction between the two is made clear. Colloquial 
speech is defined as “language acceptable and appropriate in ordinary 
conversational context, as in intimate speech among cultivated people, 
familiar letters, and in informal speeches or writings, but not in 
formal written discourse. Colloquial speech may be as correct as 
formal speech.” 


To illustrate the difference let us take a passage from De Quincey’s 
“Knocking at the Gate” in Macbeth, with its lofty, solemn, sonorous 
style, in which one might conclude that colloquial expressions would 
be out of place.’ The second sentence of the essay lifts us at once 
above the ordinary level: “ .... the knocking at the gate which 


*Self-Cultivation in English, Houghton, pp. 16-17. 
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succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced to my feelings an effect 
for which I could never account.” The words are simple, the move- 
ment is slow, deliberate, rhythmical, reflecting the mood of quiet 
meditation. Now suppose that instead of “for which I could never 
account,” he had written “that I could never account for,” the tone 
would have been weak and flat. But a little later in his satirical 
parenthetical remarks on Mr. Williams as an artist in crime he writes: 
“All other murders look pale by the deep crimson of his; and, as an 
amateur once said to me in a querulous tone, ‘There has been nothing 
doing since his time, or nothing that’s worth speaking of.’” Here, 
reproducing the speech and tone of familiar conversation, he gets 
exactly the effect he wishes to produce. 

After all, when we carefully consider the two words “speaking of,” 
is “of” a preposition? Is it not rather an adverb, an essential part 
of the verb itself, which is not “speak” but “speak of’? We say “T’ll 
not be spoken of in this manner.” The verb and the adverb in some 
cases are so closely related that they become fused, as in “do on your 
hat” and “do off your hat,” where the verbs become “don” and “doff.” 
The placing of the so-called preposition at the end finds a parallel 
in the modern German verbs with separable prefixes. When the 
verb ausgehen comes at the end of a clause or of a sentence, it is 
written as one word, “wir wollen ausgehen.” When, however, the 
verb occupies a place immediately after its subject, the prefix breaks 
off and is placed at the end, as in “wir gingen gestern aus.” Curme 
says: “ ... for many centuries the position at or near the end of a 
proposition has been one of the outstanding features of our language.” 
And Fowler speaks of “the cherished superstition that prepositions 
must be kept true to their name and placed before the word they 
govern.”” In spite, however, of the weight of authority and prece- 
dent, teachers throughout the country continue to set up this taboo 
before their students, who often go to great lengths to avoid violating 
the supposed solecism. I once received a letter in which my cor- 
respondent wrote: “I understand of what you are speaking.” 

One other syntactical bugaboo which for years has terrorized over- 
conscientious students and still continues to do so is the so-called 
“split infinitive,” in which an adverb is allowed to slip in between 
the to and the infinitive proper. Although as early as 1882 Fitzedward 
Hall® gave an example of this construction in the fifteenth century 
~ “Baugh, op. cit., 388 ff. 

*George O. Curme,. Syntaz, vol. iii of A Grammar of the English Language, 
Heath (1935), 566; H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English, Oxford 
(1926), 457; George P. Krapp, Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use, 
Scribner’s (1909), 298; Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, Heidel- 


berg (1927), part V, 485. 
*The American Journal of Philology, III, 17 ff. 
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and cited a long list of examples to show that it has been used by 
reputable writers from that century to the present; though Lounsbury 
nearly fifty years ago devoted thirty pages to a discussion of this 
so-called corruption to our language’ and though in our own day 
H. W. Fowler ridicules with keen satiric touches “the non-split die- 
hards;”® they are still strongly entrenched among us and vigorously 
condemn the use of the construction. With keen delight Lounsbury 
tells how shortly after the War Between the States a commission 
was appointed by the English government to carry on negotiations 
for a treaty between that country and the United States to settle 
the Alabama claims, the Canadian fisheries, and other important 
international matters. When they had reached a tentative agreement 
on the main points, the British government laid down the law on 
one particular construction in English grammar, concerning which it 
was inflexible. Quoting Lounsbury: “It telegraphed to the U. S. 
government that in wording the treaty it would under no circum- 
stances endure the insertion of an adverb between the preposition to, 
the sign of the infinitive, and the verb.” Lounsbury quotes Andrew 
Lang as applauding this bold stand and saying with great satisfaction, 
“The purity of the English language they nobly and courageously 
defended,” and then adds the comment: “Rarely can history present 
a grander spectacle than the one here depicted of a mighty nation 
willing to sacrifice treasure and blood in its resolute determination to 
resist the insidious efforts of another power to debauch its grammar.” 

Why, asks Lounsbury, is the split infinitive considered a barbarism, 
a solecism, a corruption? “On this point a scrupulous reticence is 
maintained.” Citing examples for Fitzedward Hall he shows that 
unqualified condemnation of this construction finds no support from 
the usage of the best authors. From Hall he takes the incident of 
Macaulay’s reversal of form, who in the edition of his essays published 
in 1841 wrote in his essay on Lord Holland: “In order fully to 
appreciate ...” But in the edition published in 1843 we find: “In 
order to fully appreciate ...” Lounsbury concludes: “It is clear 
that most of those who refrain from splitting do so under compulsion; 
not because they feel it is unidiomatic but because they have been 
told that it is improper. Artificial bulwarks of this sort will never 
hold back a general movement in speech.” 


All of which reminds us of Carlyle’s figure of the sheep blindly 
following their leader. When a stick is held up before the leader 
he jumps over it, and those who follow him jump one after the 


‘Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Standard of Usage in English, Harper, 240 ff. 
“H. W. Fowler, op. ciy., 558 
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other. But when the stick is removed they still continue to jump 
though there is no obstacle before them. 

Though Lounsbury’s essays appeared in 1907, Kittredge and Farley 
in their Advanced English Grammar in 1913 asserted: “Careless 
writers pay slight attention to this rule (which prohibits the splitting 
of the infinitive), and some good writers and speakers defy it, hoping 
to break it down. But it is unquestionably still in accord with the 
best usage” (p. 134). Why should good speakers and good writers 
seek to defy and break down a law of language unless they feel 
it has no validity? Is not the burden of proof on the shoulders of 
those who set up the rule? It would seem that these two learned 
grammarians had not read the discussions of Hall and Lounsbury 
but were content to establish their own independent authority un- 
supported by evidence. 

“Some people,” says Henry Dwight Sedgwick, in his Dan Chaucer, 
“can not enjoy a man’s society until they know who his father and 
mother are, where he was educated, what club he belongs to, whether 
he will interpose an adverb (like a slovenly unhandsome corse betwixt 
the wind and their nobility)® to separate to from the infinitive.”!° 

Originally to was not an essential part of the infinitive, nor is it 
now, any more than a preposition is a part of the noun with which 
it stands in a prepositional phrase. In Old English we have the 
simple infinitive without to, as we have today, which may be used 
as a verbal noun, as it is now used. For example, hine ridan lyste, 
it pleased him to ride, he liked to ride. By the side of this there 
was the inflected infinitive, a verbal noun in the dative case, with to, 
as to ridanne, corresponding to the Latin gerund, expressing purpose. 
Later the inflectional ending was dropped, so that the two forms 
became identical, while the to became a colorless prefix with no 
meaning of intention. Then to bring out the element of purpose for 
was added: “What went ye out for to see?” This construction having 
become archaic, we frequently indicate purpose by using in order, 
as “He went out in order to see the parade.” The relation between 
the to and the infinitive proper was not in the past nor is it now one 
of inseparability. We can place one or more adjectives between a 
preposition and the noun to which it is related, and we can place 
an adverb between a preposition and a verbal noun, as in “On suddenly 
turning round” and “with the object of firmly fixing it in my mind.” 
According to logic, grammar, and common sense what prevents us from 
saying: “To suddenly come upon something in the dark causes me 


“See below, p. 8. 
*1 Henry iv, 1, iii, 44-45. 
P. 100. 
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to jump” “to boldly assert,” “to utterly abandon,” “to completely re- 
move?” Of course there would be objection to inserting several words 
between the two, as in “I wish to in good time warn you against it.’”® 

Just as in the case of the preposition at the end of the sentence 
speakers and writers who consider it improper to split the infinitive 
have gone to great lengths to avoid it. Dr. Robertson gives a list 
of amusing examples, several of which may be quoted here: “They 
appear rapidly to have assimilated,” “he expressed his willingness 
utterly to abandon it,” “they seem successfully to have mined the 
harbor,” “nobody solicitously is trying to save science,” all taken from 
well-known writers of today. On which Dr. Robertson comments: 
“To a really astonishing degree the authority of an older generation 
of grammarians has been strong enough to hold in check such power- 
ful influences as analogy, the demands of clarity, and the usual trend 
of word-order.”'? And Fowler is still more emphatic in his con- 
demnation of those whom he calls “the non-split die-hards,” who are 
still rampant: “Those upon whom the fear of splitting sits heavy 
should remember that to give conclusive evidence of misconceiving the 
nature of the infinitive is far more damaging to their literary pre- 
tensions than an actual lapse could be; for it exhibits them as deaf 
to the natural rhythm of the English sentence.” 


Moreover, function of language is to express our thoughts clearly, 
precisely, succintly, strongly. To have one’s mind constantly on the 
rules is to develop self-consciousness, artificiality, and timidity. As 
a consequence of the loss of an elaborate inflectional system in modern 
English the order of words has assumed paramount importance, and 
it is essential to make sure in every instance that words and phrases 
belonging together in meaning shall come together as closely as 
possible. An interesting and stimulating exercise is to shift a word 
or phrase from one part of the sentence to another and observe the 
differences in meaning and effect. For example, in the sentence 
“I wish to earnestly warn you against committing such an error,” 
if to avoid splitting the infinitive we place the adverb before it, 
we shall see that it squints backward to “wish,” with which it is 
not connected in meaning. If we write “warn you earnestly” we 
may give to the adverb a stronger emphasis than is required. Sand- 


wiched in between the preposition and the infinitive it is unobtrusive, 
unoffending, and effective. 


“See Jespersen’s extensive discussion of the infinitive with copious examples 
of its a gaa uses, and especially what he has to say of the split infinitive, 
in part V. 

“Stuart Robertson, The Development of Modern English, Prentice-Hall, 
1934, 508-510. 

op. cit., 558. 
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The foregoing much-discussed points in English syntax throw light 
on the struggle which has gone on for generations and is still going 
on among students and teachers of English in their conscientious 
efforts to discover some final standard of authority, and we are 
reminded of the proposal of Dean Swift and others in the 18th 
Century to establish an academy for settling disputed points and 
fixing the language in order to prevent further changes. The famous 
chemist Dr. Joseph Priestley, discoverer of oxygen, in an English 
grammar which he published in 1762, opposed the setting up of an 
academy, which he said would be “unsuitable to the genius of a free 
people and ill calculated to reform and fix the language,” and added, 
“it is better to wait the decisions of time, which are slow and sure, 
than to take those of synods, which are often hasty and injudicious.” 
And Dr. Johnson took the same point of view, seeing in the proposal 
“a serious threat to check and even destroy the spirit of English 
liberty. The decrees of an academy every man would be willing 
and many would be proud to destroy.” 

And yet nearly two hundred years later we find in our own demo- 
cratic country teachers and students regarding dictionary and text- 
books as fetishes to be held in reverence, the function of which, let 
it always be borne in mind, is not to legislate but to record. Students 
must be brought to see that grammatical laws are formulated for 
their guidance and not for their enslavement, and that if a rule 
set forth in their textbook should go counted to the usage of cultured 
speakers and writers, it can and should be disregarded with impunity, 
for the final authority rests in this usage.’° With no academy in 
our country to settle disputed questions and lay down the law, the 
responsibility is thus placed upon the individual speaker or writer, 
whose power of observation, reasoning, and discrimination should, 
to some extent at least, be developed so that he can tell not merely 
what the rule is but what the principle is back of the rule. My 
students have been surprised to learn that even illiterate speech is 
subject to the same laws of phonetics and analogy as those by which 
the standard literary language has developed. In itself the literary 
language is not necessarily better than illiterate speech, but through 
usage it bears the final stamp of approval. It is correct to say “crowed,” 
which has taken the place of “crew,” but “growed” is illiterate. Is 
one essentially better than the other beyond the fact that it has been 
adopted into the language? Who can say why one was taken and 
the other left? 


Thus in grammar as in religion a spirit of tolerance should prevail, 


“Baugh, 333-334. 
"See Lounsbury, op. cit. 
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and teachers should carefully refrain from mortifying their pupils by 
holding up their mistakes to the ridicule of the class. And at the 
same time they should be just as careful not to condemn words or 
expressions until they have all the facts in mind and can judge fairly 
and finally. There is no absolute standard of correctness in language 
nor can we expect to find complete consistency and uniformity in 
usage. Language lives and grows from lip to lip, and goes sometimes 
uphill, sometimes down. I do not think it is evolving towards any 
state of future perfection, for there are too many conflicting forces 
fighting against one another. Yet I have no fears of its future de- 
generation under present conditions. Much of the teaching of grammar 
in the grades and in the high school is based chiefly on the memorizing 
of declensions and conjugations and rules of syntax, many of which 
(like the prohibition of the prepositional ending and the split in- 
finitive) have no validity. Of what value is the study if it does not 
help the student to develop his judgment, discrimination, and ability 
to reason and in each doubtful case to determine the word or ex- 
pression or construction which best suits the meaning and the effect 
he wishes to convey. 

Dr. Robertson concludes his scholarly, stimulating, and thoroughly 
interesting book with these words: 


. in the last analysis, mastery of English comes back to a feeling for 
idiom on the part of the individual, and, however supplemented by external 


guides, depends finally upon his own good taste, and his own sensitiveness 
to good practice. 


“op. cit., p. 536. 








THE SERMON AS A METHOD OF TEACHING 


R. LOFTON HUDSON 
Peabody Graduate School 


Millions of people assemble every week to hear sermons. As 
long as this is true it cannot be doubted that preaching is an im- 
portant part of modern education, particularly adult education. It 
seems rather obvious, too, that the sermon is a method of teaching. 
The minister may prefer to think of it in relation to the worship 
program as a whole and rather resent the prosaic suggestion that he 
is merely a teacher of a lesson. Be that as it may, when the minister 
stands up to preach he is primarily a teacher. He belongs to a 
tradition which extends at least back to the prophets of Israel; and 
though it forecasts no millennium of results, it could hardly be 
said to be on the wane. Leaders in religious education avail them- 
selves of many novel devices and techniques in presenting their 
messages but the one invariable method is the sermon. Fathered 
by the oration and sheltered in the household of the “literature of 
thought” it has tended, like the essay, and because of its very nature, 
to remain relatively static. Nevertheless, though its form and content 
have varied but slightly through the centuries, the sermon has been 
received by rich and poor, educated and illiterate, bond and free. 

A congregation has been likened to a group of jugs set side by 
side and uncorked. The sermon is an attempt to fill them by splash- 
ing a bucket of water in their direction. That is not a very profound 
figure but it does epitomize the difficulty of assaying to fit the sermon 
method and material to the diverse needs and susceptibilities of 
the people. There sit before the preacher the saint and the sinner, 
the tempter and the tempted, the conservative and liberal, the humble 
and the defiant, the senile and the adolescent, the capitalist and the 
laborer—“the good Lord made them all.” One needs comfort and 
encouragement while another must be shaken out of his lethargy 
and complacency. One lay awake last night wondering if there is 
a God and if He has any purposes for each puny life; while sitting 
beside him is a calloused soul who winks at all spiritual exercises 
and hardly apprehends why he has come to church. Then there are 
those who want their sermons a la mode with literary allusions and 
learned quotations; and beside them sit virile “unwashed” people 
who want the gospel clothed in plain Anglo-Saxon garb with an 
additional touch of crudity. If this is not an exaggeration of the 
problem facing the preacher, one must admit that he faces a para- 
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mount task with but a worn (if not out-worn) tool, the sermon. 

From the standpoint of evolution the sermon should have become 
anathema along with the “lecture method” in education. One should 
not overlook the fact, however, that the lecture method has not be- 
come extinct and even progressives continue to recognize it as one 
of the indispensable ways of educating. In religious education, simi- 
larly, it is not necessarily the best way to impart certain kinds of 
religious knowledge, and certainly not an exclusive method, but no 
one has found an entirely satisfactory substitute. Among both secu- 
lar and religious educational theorists the principal objection urged 
against the lecture method is that it does not allow sufficient place 
to the importance of activity in learning. Of course, learning never 
takes place except where there is activity. But it would be a carica- 
ture of educational psychology to assume for a moment that this 
activity must be physical or bodily activity. Skills are learned by 
physical activity, but such is obviously not the case with apprecia- 
tions, reasoning, etc. Though there is a touch of anthropomorphism 
in speaking of “manipulating thoughts,” one must necessarily think 
of learning as involving activity in which the past experiences, con- 
cepts, images, etc. are rearranged in the mind, for want of a better 
word. This is the psychic activity on which the lecture and the 
sermon rely. 

The lecture has its advantages. A. D. Mueller, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, has pointed them out: 


1. The first and foremost use of the lecture is to provide informa- 
tion not already known and not easily available to the group. 

2. The lecture economizes time. 

The lecture provides a means for balancing perspective. 

4. The lecture makes possible explanation and interpretation of 
data leading to the development and defense of a given view- 
point or course of action. 

5. The lecture arouses interest and enthusiasm and gives inspiration. 

6. The lecture serves as a means to challenge thinking.! 


ad 


There is no attempt here to defend any one method in education. 
Rather, it seems wise to remember that for some phases of teaching 
there is no better method than the lecture, and that it still avails 
as an important aspect of modern education. The same can be said 
for religious education, with particular application to the sermon. 
In all educational work the method must be determined by the 
objective. 

What, then, is the objective of a sermon? A famous definition of 


‘A. D. Mueller, Principles and Methods in Adult Education, p. 254. 
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a sermon describes it as “an oral address to the popular mind, upon 
religious truth contained in the Scripture, and elaborately treated 
with a view to persuasion.”” One might find a dozen substitutes for 
the word “elaborately,” but the word “persuasion” is well chosen. 
Probably more sermons are preached to persuade men and women 
than for all other reasons combined. The sermon attempts to per- 
suade men to follow a way of life, to accept a dogma, to make a 
decision, or to aspire after certain heights of moral and spiritual 
idealism. If the apostle Paul may be used as an example, he re- 
marked of his own attitude that “knowing therefore the fear of the 
Lord, we persuade men” (2 Cor. 5:11 RV). This persuasion may be 
direct as in exhortations of various kinds; or indirect, by use of de- 
scription, praise, condemnation, illustration, and the like. 


We shall not concern ourselves here with the ultimate objectives 
of religious education. Instead, let us survey the immediate aims 
of sermons in terms of types of learning. Some sermons have as 
their aim the remembering of certain material. There are few of 
these, but an example would be a sermon on “How to Be Saved?” by 
a holiness group which would list formal steps such as repentance, 
belief, confession, baptism, and sanctification. In this case there would 
be the element of rote learning. These five steps must be learned in 
the order given as a prerequisite to the experience of religion. An- 
other type of learning, trial and error, figures little in preaching 
inasmuch as the sermon must necessarily conserve time by prescribing 
the thought content. A third type, associative, plays a part in every 
sermon. This association may be emotional or logical. In the case 
of the former, new facts, ideas, or experiences are related to those 
deeply embedded in the mind. This may be illustrated by the tra- 
ditional evangelists’ appeal to the sentimentality related to “the 
dear little mother back yonder on her knees, etc.” The logical as- 
sociation consists of showing that one thing is the cause of another, 
is a part of a larger whole, or is like another. For example, the 
work of the church is usually considered to be a part of the kingdom 
of God, whereas the particular sin attacked must be related to the 
kingdom of evil. The effective preacher relates his new knowledge, 
desirable attitudes, and proposed experiences to such factors in the 
hearers experience as will make them meaningful. A similar type 
of learning is conditioning. This is the principal kind of learning in- 
volved in church attendance, both in worship and in listening to 
the sermon. A famous example of the conditioning of an audience 
is to be found in Massillon’s sermon on “The Small Number of the 


“Quoted in Andrew W. Blackwood, Preaching From the Bible, p. 35. 
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Elect” preached before Louis XIV’s dissolute court. Horror and 
dismay caused the guilty worldlings to cry out in alarm as his ter- 
rible eloquence opened to them a vision of the judgment for which 
their own sins had been amply preparing them. The “Grand Monarch” 
remarked to Massillon that when he heard other preachers he had 
been highly pleased but when he heard him, he went away displeased 
with himself, for he saw his own character. A fifth type of learning 
has to do with signs. The words and visible symbols used in religion 
must be explained, distinguished, and magnified. The sermon often 
has this as an immediate aim. A last type of learning is insight. This 
is by no means the least of the functions of a sermon. In Luther’s 
famous sermon, “The Method and Fruits of Justification,” he explains 
that “justification pertains to man, and not to works,” thereby setting 
forth the idea that it is not works that determines man’s salvation 
but God’s mercy. This is a type of insight into the meaning of a 
doctrine. Insight into the problem of evil may be gained by hearing 
a sermon on the providence of God. Thus we see that in the hearing 
of a sermon we have essentially the same types of learning found 
in other educational procedures.* 

Looked at from the standpoint of educational outcomes the sermon 
aims principally at the matter of attitudes and appreciations and 
secondarily at knowledge. This means then that the technique used 
must be mainly what has been called the “appreciation technique,” 
that is, to help the pupil develop such tastes, interests and attitudes 
as will promote the most complete and effective life. Religions, all 
of them, have their criteria for measuring the effectiveness of a life. 
Also they have some insight into the means of reaching the pre- 
scribed end. Generally, the sermon, as one of the means, aims at (1) 
setting forth the ideals of the particular religion, (2) illustrating the 
worth and practicableness of the ideals, (3) and stimulating the 
active participation in the ideal life. 

To attain these objectives the preacher, like the teacher, must 
be both artist and artisan. As artist he brings that intangible touch 
of personality into his work, which defies analysis. Like genius, it 
can be observed and. admired but never completely defined. His art 
is nearest the art of the stage, with the preacher playing the role 
of both playwright and actor. The poet or the painter may leave 
his art behind, but the art of the preacher dies with the artist. 
Therefore all written sermons are but the shadow of a lost reality. 
Again, great preaching like all great arts must awaken the imagina- 
tion and help man “to see life steadily and see it whole.” If it 


“The outline of types of learning follows Coleman R. Griffith, Psychology 
Applied to Teaching and Learning, (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939), pp. 160-175. 
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fails in this, it becomes the jargon of theological or university lecture 
rooms, or of scholarly books, put together in an unimaginative manner. 
The language of the preacher like that of the novelist, the dramatist, 
the autobiographer, and usually the poet, is what Wordsworth called 
“the language really used by men.” He must throw over it “a certain 
colouring of the imagination” but this is always to be guided by 
his ultimate criterion that the hearer be affected. 

The preacher, like the teacher, must stay close to what is called 
the “experience level.” His approach, his language, as well as the 
content of his sermon must be based on the religious, social, political, 
and economic experiences of the congregation. It is this that makes 
the Bible of such paramount interest and value in the sermon. It 
is folk literature which reflects and records the universal problems, 
aspiration, conquests, and despairs of the soul. Other books serve 
similar purposes in other religions. In addition to the written 
traditions, the one other most common source material is the preacher’s 
own religious experience and that of others with whom he is ac- 
quainted. The sermon is the product of the tradition and current 
religious experiences plus a fair degree of interpretation in the light 
of the environment. This last aspect, environment, might best be 
described as the orientation of the material. It should be noted 
that viewed as a whole, Christian sermons have been largely of 
the textual type. The text is a sentence or part of a sentence, usually 
from the Bible, which epitomizes, illustrates, or suggests a larger 
topic. If it is a well known passage, it serves the purpose of a 
peg on which to hang the thoughts. If not well known but highly 
imaginative, the text may become an excellent introduction by which 
the attention of the audience is captured. If the text is obscure, and 
many that were once well-known are now obscure, the result is 
that more time must be spent on elucidating the text and context. It 
may be pointed out, therefore, that when a text is an asset to the 
sermon it is so because it is closely related to the experience of the 
audience. The same principle applies to a topic or title. 

The content of the sermon, it should be pointed out further, is 
religion. This is one of the distinguishing marks of a sermon. The 
line of demarcation between a sermon and a lecture is not always 
clear, yet the material rather than the form or method of delivery 
seems to be a more nearly satisfactory criterion. One may hear an 
occasional sermon on a topic rather remotely related to the religious 
life, but both the layman and the clergy will be found contesting 
its place as a sermon. The material of sermons varies from age to 
age, depending on the emphasis, but the one invariable factor is the 
religious nature of the sermon subject. For example, during the 
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Medieval period the homilies (kind of sermon) consisted largely of 
allegorical interpretations of the scripture which emphasized the 
place of the church, its life, duties, liturgies, and demands; whereas 
in the Reformation era more emphasis was placed on current sins, 
controversies over certain doctrines, and the literal interpretation of 
the Bible. Today, there is an increasing interest in sermons of a 
psychological nature, dealing with problems of mental health. But 
it would be easy for the historian to show that these are all related 
to and outgrowths of the same human problem—generally speaking, 
man’s vital adjustment to what he considers to be the ultimates of 
life. 

Sermons vary in form even less than in content. It may be stated 
rather formally that they have almost always had an introduction, 
a main body, and a conclusion. Actually, though, this is no more 
true of the sermon than of the essay or the lecture. Since preach- 
ing has been done largely by men who have received a fair amount 
of formal literary training, the sermon has followed a set literary form 
more often than not. Early Christian preaching consisted of unpreten- 
tious talks or homilies without much logical order, and with little indi- 
cation of a previously prepared outline. In contrast to this stands 
the monotonous, extensive, ultra-logical outlined sermons of the 
scholastics, such as Thomas Aquinas. An example of how dry and 
dull they may become is the Parson’s Tale of Chaucer—a desiccated 
harangue on repentance and the seven deadly sins. The tendency 
in the modern era is to give more attention to the psychological 
rather than the logical’ form. Dr. William L. Stidger of Boston 
University School of Theology has been particularly successful in 
popularizing this type of sermon. He takes a theme which may be 
illustrated by some text and a quotation from poetry, then develops 
the various aspects of it very much as a musician does in a symphony. 
He calls these “symphonic sermons.” Other attempts at variety and 
originality have done little to change the traditional form of the 
sermon. The pulpit today is largely rid of the artificiality of numerous 
“points” or “heads,” but the modern clamor for simplicity and brevity 
has done little more than make the form inconspicuous and natural. 
We still have an introduction of an average of about one-tenth of 
the entire sermon, a main part consisting of a few main ideas, and a 
conclusion somewhat shorter than the introduction. 

It should be noted in closing that the crux of the matter of effective 
preaching is the motivation furnished by the sermon. By motivation 
we mean the conditions that push or pull the individual in a given 
direction. On the biological level we refer to such drives as hunger, 
thirst, sex, etc. From the standpoint of teaching or preaching we 
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must think in terms of “wishes,” “desires,” “emotional needs,” “in- 
terests,” or “wants.” These words have been used to designate both 
the innate and acquired motives which have been found to be almost 
universal; and at least are dominant in our civilization. One may 
prefer the five interests (health, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness) of Albion W. Small,‘ the five wants (food, comfort, 
mate, power, approbation) of Daniel Starch® and others, or the more 
penetrating wishes (new experience, security, response, and recogni- 
tion) of W. I. Thomas.® No two psychologists or sociologists would 
agree entirely on any one of these classifications, but all must agree 
that if the preacher is to be effective he must attempt to satisfy some 
religious needs of the hearer. We may learn from the advertisers 
here. The modern advertiser first takes inventory of the needs, 
real and artificial, of his clients, then determines his product and 
sales appeal on the basis of these needs. One need not be cynical 
about this approach to religion. Every religion proposes to satisfy 
the needs of its devotees, and a realistic interpretation of most re- 
ligions requires that we account for the existence of their doctrine 
and rituals on the basis of the needs of the people. We can only 
sell or teach that which someone wishes to buy or learn. 

It is possible that much poor preaching has been due to the fact 
that many have tried to preach about something that had only a 
marginal appeal. There was no “readiness” because the material 
did not deal with fundamental human needs. For example, few 
people would be interested in the distinction between such abstract 
terms as “sentiment” and “attitude,” but all except a few cynical 
intellectuals would be intensely interested in a discussion of the 
possibility of a happy life hereafter. Such a discussion would be 
directed toward what Thomas calls the wish for security. Some 
will no doubt affirm that there are things which people need to 
know that they do not wish to know. This may be so. But it will be 
a safe guess that unless there is some active or latent motive that 
may be appealed to, the pulpit need not trouble itself with a discourse. 
James Harvey Robinson once defined a college as a place where 
there is a great deal of teaching but little learning. A similar in- 
dictment may be made against the pulpit unless the preacher has the 
proper concept of human nature and adheres to his concept when he 
prepares his sermon. 


‘Albion W. Small, General Sociology, pp. 426 ff. 
"Daniel Starch and Others, Controlling Human Behavior, p. 28. 
*W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, pp. 1-40. 











GENES—PRIMARY GROUPS—PERSONALITY 


EDGAR C. HIGBIE 
Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


The Chairman: “The meeting will now come to order. We shall 
proceed at once to the main number on our program tonight. This 
will be a debate on the subject, ‘Resolved that the pen is mightier 
than the sword.’” 

The days of the lyceum or debating society are gone and subjects 
like the one above have long since been abandoned. But Grandfather 
will contend that those were the ‘good old days’. The trouble was 
that all too often they argued without the facts. One subject for 
which the facts were almost wholly lacking was, “Is human nature 
improvable?” What a grand time they had with a subject like that! 
The less real information, the more talk. Words, words, words! Wit 
and fluency largely determined the decisions of the judges. 

How different the procedure today! Take this subject, the im- 
probability of human nature. Facts for a consideration of this are 
now available. Research has given us information that is scarcely 
more than commonplace knowledge for many present day high school 
and college students. 

II 


Here are a few facts about heredity that everyone should know. 

1. The human body is made up of billions of cells. These cells are 
so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. 

2. Each of these cells contains forty-eight chromosomes except 
sex cells which, during their process of maturing, reduce in number 
to twenty-four. 

3. Each of the chromosomes contains many thousands of genes. 
Genes, small as they are, have actually been photographed. 

4. When a male sperm cell impregnates a female ovum the twenty- 
four chromosomes from each unite to form a new forty-eight chromo- 
some cell. This is a new creation, the beginning of a new, independent 
life form. 

5. Within this cell interesting and important things take place. The 
thousands of genes from one parent line up, gene for gene, with their 
mates from the other parent. These two-gene combinations are the 
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bases for the characteristics, physical and mental, of the newly created 
individual. This one cell through multiplication ultimately becomes 
the billions of cells constituting the full-grown man or woman. Cell, 
embryo, fetus, infant, child, adolescent, adult is the order and the 
genes, within the chromosomes, within the single beginning cell, de- 
termine the human inheritance. What responsibility lies in the genes! 
6. The manner of union of the genes in each set has tremendous con- 
sequences for the completed individual person. There are at least 
three possibilities. (1) The two genes, one from each parent, may be 
alike, both, for example, may result in brown eyes. In this case 
brown eyes tend to characterize the child. (2) The two genes may 
be different, one for brown, one for blue eyes. Since brownness is 
dominant over blueness, brown eyes then tend to characterize the 
child. (3) One or both of the genes for certain characteristics may 
be deficient in some way, even lacking. If this occurs abnormality or 
deformity may result. Generalize these possibilities for the many 
thousands of gene combinations and the physiological basis for in- 
dividual differences amongst human kind may be readily understood.* 
Other causes for individual variation will be considered later. 
Sub-humans as well as humans differ, but comparatively, within 
much narrower limitations. That is one reason why humans are 
human. The babe at birth is, in many respects, just a little animal. 
He is without clothes, he is without speech. Clothes and speech and 
a multitude of other characteristics come to him from the outside. 
Where and how does he get these? How does he become human? 
Because these beginning organisms differ amongst themselves is one 
reason why adults differ. There is another vitally important reason. 


III 


Something more, however, than physical inheritance is necessary 
to insure desired or desirable human traits. This something more 
calls for other facts, facts which have been forthcoming through the 
efforts of a different type of investigators and thinkers. Anthro- 
pologists have roamed the whole wide world studying men of all 
races under all sorts of conditions; sociologists and psychologists, con- 
sidering the findings of anthropologists, concentrate on groups and 
individuals and give us information as to how and why we behave 
both as sub-human and human beings. Much of what these three 
groups of workers have discovered bear directly upon the problem 
of human improvability. Sociologists, especially, have contributed to 
our thinking by pointing out that what they call primary social groups 


*The laws of heredity are rather well known but they cannot and need 
not be recounted here. 
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take the organism at birth and literally make of it a human being. 
Homes, play groups, schools are primary groups. Again because these 
primary groups differ we have a second important reason why in- 
* dividuals differ. These two factors, differing organisms and differing 
environments necessitate change, change which may be for the 
better or for the worse. Normal organisms in normal environments 
tend to produce normal adult individuals but abnormality so easily 
enters the picture—abnormality in organism or environment or both 


may result in giving the world a gangster dictator or a saint. 

This is all so self-evident that it seems unnecessary to call attention 
to it. It may be self-evident but it is so vital that the future of 
civilization depends upon it. Change is inevitable but normal or 
super-normal human beings must see to it that both more and better 
organisms are produced and finer primary group living is developed. 
This will tend to insure increasingly greater numbers of well-born 
and well-bred individuals. Is it not significant that classes in mate- 
selection and in home-making are on the increase? Facts, knowledge, 
ripening into wisdom, are providing the content that is the subject 
matter for these courses. Both the biological and the sociological 
fields now have epoch-making materials available for all. Young 
people receive such materials gladly in high school and college. 


IV 


In recent years much attention has been given to the inclusive 
subject of personality development. Popular interest in it has been 
attested by the appearance of many articles and books and especially 
by the organization of classes almost without number throughout 
the nation. From this popularization much good, in all probability, 
has resulted but the fact remains, and it should be fully recognized, 
that personality foundations lie deep, first in the genes, and, secondly, 
in primary group living during the early years even before the onset 
of adolescence. It is possible to teach an old dog new tricks but much 
more can be accomplished if the right dog is taken early. New 
tricks for old dogs often require unlearning as well as new learning 
which may more than double the complications. The interest of 
mature people in personality development is a perfectly legitimate 


interest but its best fruits may possibly accrue, not to themselves, but 
to their children. 








TESTING THE MEANING OF ABSTRACTIONS 





LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Peabody Demonstration School 





Critical thinking has long been accepted as a goal of instruction in | 
the social studies. One of the abilities which is a prerequisite to criti- 
cal thinking is that of testing the meaning of abstractions. The impor- 
tance of this ability relates to the fact that the abuse of abstractions 
in printed materials is one of the chief barriers to the discovery of the 
truth about social and political affairs. The purpose of this article is 
to describe a method which can be used to test the meaning of abstrac- 
tions. 

The method is one which requires the student: (1) to read a select- 
ed quotation; (2) to describe the difficulty involved in the interpreta- 
tion of certain portions of the quotation; (3) to test certain portions of 
the quotation and; (4) to state and justify a conclusion as to the mean- 
ingfulness of the assertion. The method is based upon an assumption 
stated by Sidney Hook, namely, that “a sentence, proposition, or state- 
ment is meaningful if we know how to go about testing it, and what 
would constitute evidence tending to confirm it or refute it.”1 We have 
used the method with high school students of superior scholastic abil- 
ity, and with college students. In this connection, we have been in- 
terested to observe that such high school students are apparently as 
successful with the exercises as the average college student. The meth- 
od is tedious and somewhat exacting, and is justified only if it results 
in the student achieving an understanding of the implied principle. 
Once the principle has been acquired, it should no longer be necessary 
for the student to follow the details of the method in order to test the 
meaning of a sentence, proposition or statement. 

In presenting the method to the student, the fact should be empha- 
sized that all meaningful terms, concrete as well as abstract, are em- 
ployed in sentences, propositions, or statements; and that it is only 
when a group of terms taken as a whole is meaningful, that its com- 
ponent parts can be said to have meaning. There is a two-fold assump- 
tion here. The first is that there is no such thing as a meaningful ab- 
straction in a meaningless context. The second is that the problem of 
testing the meaning of an abstract term is the same as that of testing 
the meaning of the group of terms in which the abstraction is em- 
ployed. 


*Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and Democracy. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. 1940. pp. 12-23. 
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The presentation of the method to the student should include an 


opportunity to examine a completed exercise, such as the one which 
follows.” 


CoMPLETED EXERCISE 
First step: Read the quotation which follows: 


“One great trouble with the leaders in the democracies is that because they 
themselves find it so easy and comfortable to survive under stagnation, they 
somehow feel that the underprivileged will be able to do likewise, especially 
with a little assistance from the privileged. The leaders of the privileged, 
obviously, do not like this situation. But they lose no weight over it, and they 
definitely consider it preferable to any sort of revolutionary change which 
might disturb their present comfort. Democratic and capitalistic leadership in 
America, Britain, and France today has just one real peace-time concern, to 
stabilize stagnation. Thus they hope to avert revolution. Meanwhile most of 
our leaders are cherishing the idea of a temporary take-out war. History 
proves that action is easier to sell than stagnation. That, of course, is precisely 
why the take-out war for democracy is so popular in high political, financial, 
and intellectual quarters.” (Lawrence Dennis. The Dynamics of War and 
Revolution. The Weekly Foreign Letter. 1940. p. 21.) 

Second step. Describe the difficulty (or difficulties) involved, if any, in the 
interpretation of the italicized assertions in the foregoing quotation. 

(The following may be regarded as a typical response to the instructions 
stated in step two.) 

There are a number of difficulties involved in the interpretation of the 
foregoing assertions. One difficulty relates to the interpretation of the term 
“leaders.” It is difficult to know who belongs in this classification. The author 
of the assertion has in mind individuals “in high political, financial, and intel- 
lectual quarters”, but these classifications have the same fallacy as the classi- 
fication “leaders.” That is, they are too inclusive. It is true that we experi- 
ence no difficulty in concluding that the President of the United States is an 
individual holding a high political position and that he should, therefore, be 
placed in the classification of “leaders.” We are not so sure, however, when 
we try to classify the mayor of the city of Nashville, Tennessee. The problem 
of identifying the “leaders” in financial and intellectual quarters presents 
more difficulties than the same problem in the area of politics. 


If it be assumed that it is possible to identify the “leaders” in high political, 
financial and intellectual quarters, we are confronted with another difficulty. 
It is necessary to decide whether the writer intended that we assume that 
each and every one of the “leaders” holds the same view with respect to 
“stagnation” and “revolutionary change.” If it is intended that we accept this 
viewpoint, it is evident that we are working on a false assumption. We 
can be charitable, however, and assume that the writer meant some or certain 
“leaders” in the democracies rather than “the” (which implies all) leaders in 
the democracies. 


Another difficulty in the interpretation of the assertions relates to the term 


“Louis E. Armstrong, “Analyzing Abstractions in Printed Materials.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 1942. pp. 86-88. 
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“stagnation.” It is likely, however, that the writer intends for the term to carry 
some such meaning as, the present state of affairs. The term “revolutionary 
change” is not as specific as we would like, but it is likely that we shall not 
go far wrong if we interpret it to mean, any change which is widespread and 
profound and which disturbs the “comfort” of the “leaders.” 

Third step. Test the italicized assertions. (Test A) Try to rewrite the asser- 
tions into other assertions in which (1) the abstractions no longer appear as 
terms and (2) the meaning of the assertions is not changed in any way. (Test 
B) Describe, if possible, the conditions or situations in which certain obser- 
vations could be carried out to test the revised assertions. 

Test A: (The following may be regarded as a typical response to the instruc- 
tions stated in Test A of Step Three.) 

My interpretation of the assertions, under the conditions specified, is as fol- 
lows: In the democracies of America, Britain and France certain individuals 
in high political, financial and intellectual quarters prefer the present state of 
affairs to any widespread and profound change which might disturb their com- 
fort; they prefer the present state of affairs to the degree that they cherish the 
idea of a take-out war as a way of avoiding any widespread and profound 
change which might disturb their comfort. 


Test B: (The following may be regarded as a typical response to the in- 
structions stated in Test B of Step Three.) 

We find it impossible to envisage the conditions or situations in which obser- 
vations could be carried out to test the assertion. The apparently insurmount- 
able nature of the difficulty comes to a sharp focus when we undertake to test 
the assertion in a specific situation. Consider, for example, the recent action 
of a group of “leaders” in one of “the democracies” in voting for war against 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. First, let us note that we have a situation in which 
the “leaders” were practically unanimous in thought and action. (A condition 
which the author of the assertion under analysis assumes in general, but which 
in reality is an exception.) Second, let us note that the “leaders” were in a 
situation which would seem to offer a fair test of the author’s assertion. Observe 
what happens, however, when an attempt is made to use this situation to test 
the assertion. If we assert that the “leaders” voted for war to avoid “revolu- 
tionary change” we merely reiterate an opinion which has already been ex- 
pressed in the assertion. If, on the other hand, we assert that the vote of the 
“leaders” for war bears no relation to their devotion to “stagnation,” we do no 
more than introduce a contrary opinion. The point which we desire to make 
is-that the vote of the “leaders” cannot legitimately be introduced as evidence 
tending either to confirm or refute the assertion. 

Fourth Step. State and justify your conclusion as to whether the assertions 
are meaningful or meaningless. 

(The following may be regarded as a typical response to the instructions 
stated in Step Four.) 

It is my opinion that the assertions are meaningless. My reasons for hold- 
ing this opinion are as follows: We cannot be sure of the intent of the writer 
for the reason that he does not define certain key terms. The author of the 
assertions introduces no evidence which would tend to confirm the assertions. 
We cannot see what kinds of evidence would be pertinent to the assertions, 
that is, we can see no way of testing the assertions. 
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TYPICAL EXERCISE 


The desired number of exercises to be used in the attempt to teach the 
ability to test the meaning of abstractions varies, of course, with the student. 
As a rule, we have used from four to eight exercises. Regardless of the num- 
ber of exercises used, it is important that something of a balance be main- 
tained between exercises which contain abstractions that are thought to be 
“meaningful” and those that are thought to be “meaningless.” The exercise 
which follows is typical of the kind which we provide for the use of the stu- 
dent, and contains abstractions which were judged “meaningful.” 

First Step: Read the quotation which follows: 

The Negro is an American problem. In America he is unjustly and cruelly 

treated. This is a blot upon our record. 


But there is a difference between our persecution of the Negro and the race 
persecutions going on in Europe. Hitler is proud of his cruelty and makes it a 
national policy, justifying all he does. We are not proud of our lynchings, they 
are not a part of our national policy, and we do not justify them. There are 
organizations in America that are working to put an end to all the many injus- 
tices we inflict upon the Negro. (Dorsha Hayes, The American Primer. Alli- 
ance Book Corporation, New York, 1942. P. 22.) 

Second Step: Describe the difficulty (or difficulties) involved, if any, in the 
interpretation of the italicized assertions in the foregoing quotation. 

Third Step: Test the italicized assertions. (Test A) Try to re-write the 
assertions into other assertions in which (1) the abstractions no longer appear 
as terms and (2) the meaning of the assertions is not changed in any way. 
(Test B) Describe, if possible, the conditions or situations in which certain 
observations could be carried out to test the revised assertions. 


Fourth Step: State and justify your conclusion as to whether the assertions 
are meaningful or meaningless. 


r+? 








A PHYSIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE DIAGNOSIS 
OF PUPILS WITH READING DIFFICULTIES 


RALPH W. HOUSE 
Pikeville College 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


INTRODUCTION 


Many paper and pencil tests, prepared and standardized by experts, 
are advertised as instruments for diagnosing pupils who are un- 
successful in their school work. Such tests help teachers to discover 
only symptoms of a pupil’s apparent lack of success in school. Such 
tests show teachers how well their pupils are, at that moment, willing 
to draw on their fund of experiences in order to satisfy or meet the 
demands of the tests their teachers have selected for them to ex- 
perience. Such tests do not show the bodily maturation level of a 
child or the physical status of his central nervous system. Such 
tests will not help a teacher to determine if a pupil has arrested 
mental development. 


The purpose of this article is to discuss the following questions: 
How can a teacher discover a pupil’s stage of bodily maturation? 
How can a teacher determine if a pupil has arrested structural growth, 
and, as a consequence, has arrested mental development? How can 
a teacher find out if a pupil has had health disturbances? Can a 
teacher determine if a pupil has an impaired central nervous system? 
How can a teacher determine if a pupil has a sluggish photochemical 
cycle? What is the best way for a teacher to measure a pupil’s 
visual acuity? How can a teacher test a pupil for evidence of eye- 
muscle imbalance? How can a teacher determine if a pupil has a 
serious hearing loss within the range of the human voice? 

Wuat Is Tus PupiL’s Stace or Bopity MATURATION? 

What grade level of curriculum experiences can this pupil absorb, 
register, and remember? To answer that question the teacher must 
know the pupil’s stage of bodily maturation. Skeletal age seems to 
be the best indicator of a pupil’s stage of bodily maturation. Todd’s 
norms, and an X-ray are the instruments of measurement to be 
used in obtaining a pupil’s skeletal age. The teacher’s family phy- 
sician or the pupil’s family physician will usually X-ray the pupil’s 
left hand and wrist gratis for the teacher. The teacher should fur- 
nish non-screen X-ray film (size 8 x 10 inches), and she should de- 
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velop the films herself or have someone develop them for her. De- 
veloping an X-ray film is a simple process. Assessing the film (radio- 
graph) after it has been developed requires training. Todd’s* Atlas 
of Skeletal Maturation, and a standard college textbook on the physi- 
ology and anatomy of the human body are helpful. Several weeks 
of intensive study, finishing with one or more conferences with her 
family physician in which they study the radiographs of four or more 
of the teacher’s pupils should prepare the teacher for assessing radio- 
graphs of children’s hands. 

Todd used what Dearborn and Rothney (3:101) called the “Differ- 
ential Skeletal Maturation method” of assessing radiographs. The 
Differential Skeletal Maturation method of assessing radiographs is 
guided by the contour characteristics of the metacarpal, and phalangeal 
epiphyses. The determinators of skeletal maturation in the order of 
decreasing importance are (1) the metacarpals and their epiphyses; 
(2) the phalanges and their epiphyses; (3) the radius and its epiphysis; 
and (4) the carpal bones. 

Why should a teacher seek to discover a pupil’s skeletal age? At 
the present time, it seems to be the consensus of opinion among 
physicians who have done extensive research on this problem that 
the skeletal age may be the best indicator of a pupil’s bodily maturity. 
Bodily maturity then should be the best indicator of the physical 
development of a pupil’s brain. Hence, if a pupil has a chronological 
age of six years and six months (6-6), is he likely to have the bodily 
development that a child six years and six months should have? The 
writer found among fifty-three first-grade pupils (1) two pupils with 
a skeletal age of 4-3; (2) seven pupils with skeletal ages of 4-9 and 
5-3; (3) eight pupils with skeletal ages of 5-9 and 6-3; these pupils 
had been in the first grade one school year. In the opinion of their 
teachers these pupils were failures. Bodily maturity may offer the 
best criterion of brain development. Bodily readiness to learn as 
indicated by a pupil’s skeletal age may offer the best criterion for 
estimating a child’s most effective learning level. 


Does Tuts Pupit HAvE ARRESTED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT? 


Did this pupil’s radiograph show any evidence of arrested structural 
growth? Arrested structural growth is best indicated by delayed 
carpal bone development, and also by scorings on the radius. Ar- 
rested structural growth means arrested mental development. A 
pupil may fail because his central nervous system is too immature to 
do the school work which his teacher has planned for him to do. 
Malnutrition, whooping cough, measles, fevers, et cetera, are likely 
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to cause arrested structural growth which in turn means arrested 
mental development. The teacher should seek for an answer to this 
question, “Does this pupil have arrested mental development?” 


Has Tuts Puprt Hap DisturBEeD HEALTH? 


Health disturbances may have taken place and the pupil’s parents 
may be unaware that such a condition has affected their child. For 
instance, the spongiosa of the metaphysis is a network of bony trave- 
culae picked out in gray in the pupil’s radiograph. Todd states that 
“Breaks in the trabeculae represent a heavier drain on the stored 
supply” of labile mineral. Severe respiratory allergy is shown by 
unusually thick skin. If the skin is wrinkled about the wrist it 
may indicate a severe respiratory allergy. Again, the second meta- 
carpal may display a pseudoepiphysis; this may be due to osteo- 
chondrosis. Dearborn and Rothney (3:146) make this statement 
about the closure of epiphyses arresting the growth of long bones: 

“Two or three years later, the developing sex glands begin to throw new 

hormones into the blood which successively counterbalance the stimulus 
from the pituitary, cause the closure of epiphyses arresting growth of long 
bones, and finally initiate the functioning of the menstrual cycle.” 
The statement made by Dearborn and Rothney seems to imply that 
the gonadal glands secrete a hormone or hormones which have much 
to do in facilitating bodily maturation and the correcting of dis- 
turbances affecting skeletal growth. Furthermore, scorings on the 
radius are evidence of health disturbances of a severe nature. 


Does Tuts Puprt HAVE AN IMPAIRED CENTRAL NERvOUS SYSTEM? 


Intelligence tests have been used to measure a pupil’s mental age 
or to obtain his IQ as an indicator of mental alertness. It seems pos- 
sible that a pupil may appear to be below normal when tested by 
an intelligence test because his central nervous system is impaired. 
The research department* of a large life insurance company has per- 
fected a testing technique for determining the circulatory fitness of 
an individual. In checking the circulatory fitness of a pupil one uses 
the following apparatus: (1) A flarimeter; (2) a manometer; (3) a 
stethoscope; (4) standard steps; and (5) a stop-watch. The examiner 
uses the apparatus in looking for evidence of the pupil’s (1) vital 
capacity; (2) breath-holding capacity; (3) excessive irritability some- 
where in the circulatory system; and (4) a sluggish abdominal venus 
tone. 

Any test of circulatory fitness is also a test of the status of the 
central nervous system. If the systolic pressure is delayed beyond 
a predetermined number of seconds, it indicates a sluggish abdominal 
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venus tone. If the total rise of systolic pressure is greater than the 
length of blow in seconds, it indicates excessive irritability somewhere 
in the pupil’s circulatory system. The symptoms of breathlessness are 
also symptoms of an unstable central nervous system. 


Does Tuts Pupit HAVE A SLUGGISH PHOTOCHEMICAL CYCLE? 


A teacher should ask, “How well can this pupil see light?” One has 
to be able to see light before he can see form (words). Hence, the 
first test to administer in testing vision is the test which shows the 
condition of the photochemical cycle. The Bio-Photometer is one 
instrument used in measuring the photochemical phase of vision. The 
Bio-Photometer is easy to operate, and the data obtained are both 
accurate and highly objective. The time required to administer the 
Bio-Photometer test is approximately twenty-five minutes. 

A sluggish photochemical cycle may make the reading process a 
laborious one and the pupil will have a desire to avoid having to 
read. Dearborn? is of the opinion that “Conflicting visual excitations 
in the perception of words may cause sufficient interferences with 
fusion or with the processes of apperception to be fatiguing.” One 
cause of conflicting visual excitations may be a sluggish photochemical 
reaction in the retina. Foods rich in vitamin A will correct a sluggish 
photochemical phase of vision. Vitamin A capsules purchased at 
any drugstore may do much to correct a sluggish photochemical 
cycle. The teacher should want to know the answer to this question, 
“Does this pupil have a sluggish photochemical reaction?” 


How Goop Is Tuts Pupiu’s Visuat AcuIty? 


A teacher needs to know how well a pupil can see form (words). 
The American Medical Association' has a card called the A.M.A. 
Rating Reading Card (reading distance) for determining a pupil’s 
visual acuity. This card costs twenty-five cents. One commendable 
feature of this test is that it gives a teacher a measure of a child’s 
visual acuity at reading distance. The procedure to be followed in 
administering the A.M.A. Rating Reading Card (reading distance) is 
the same procedure as followed by a nurse when she administers the 
Snellen Eye Test. 


Does Tuts Puprt HAve Eve-Muscie IMBALANCE? 


The A.M.A. Rating Reading Card (reading distance) may be used 
to determine if a pupil has eye-muscle imbalance. Eye-muscle im- 
balance is one cause of poor visual efficiency. After determining 
the visual acuity of each eye, the examiner can also determine the 
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visual efficiency of the two eyes. For a pupil to have visual efficiency, 
his eyes must coordinate or work together perfectly. Hence, it follows 
that after the examiner has determined the visual acuity of each eye, 
the next logical step in the eye examination is to determine how well 
the eyes work together in the difficult process of reading. Having 
checked the pupil’s visual acuity, the examiner chats with the pupil 
for two or more minutes in order to let the pupil’s eyes relax. The 
examiner places the A.M.A. Rating Reading Card (reading distance) 
in the pupil’s hand and asks him if he can see the words better with 
both eyes than with either eye. If the pupil states that he can see 
the words better with either eye than he can with both eyes, the 
examiner has the right to conclude that the pupil has eye-muscle 
imbalance. If the pupil states that he can see the words better 
with both eyes than either eye, the examiner has a right to conclude 
that the pupil has perfect visual efficiency, and is free from eye- 
muscle imbalance. 


Pupil reactions to reading may furnish good evidence of poor 
visual efficiency. If a pupil complains of the words running together 
or the lines of print are moving up-and-down or that he sees two 
words when there is only one word, his teacher should conclude that 
there must be some eye-muscle imbalance present. The Multiple 
Rod-Maddox Test should be used in determining if a pupil has vertical 
or lateral eye-muscle imbalance or both. The Multiple Rod-Maddox 
Test is easy to administer. A teacher needs to know, “Does this 
pupil have vertical eye-muscle imbalance? Does this pupil have an 
excessive amount of lateral eye-muscle imbalance?” 


Does Tuts Puprt HAve a SeErRIOUS HEARING Loss? 


A teacher should ask, “Does this pupil have a serious hearing loss 
on any of the tones within the range of the English speech sounds?” 
A hearing loss of 35 to 50 decibels on all the tones produced by an all- 
frequency audiometer indicates that the pupil will not be able to 
hear his teacher at a distance of eight feet. A teacher should know 
the number of decibels of hearing loss that a pupil has on each 
tone that is within the range of the English speech sounds. Do not 
accept a physician’s findings or diagnosis who uses a tuning fork, 
but insist that the pupil’s hearing be examined with an all-frequency 
audiometer. 

SUMMARY 


The diagnosis of reading difficulties should begin with a study 
of the pupil’s body. Teachers need to know the bodily maturity of 
every pupil under their guidance. Teachers need to know if any of 
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their pupils have arrested mental development. Teachers need to 
know if any of their pupils have impaired central nervous systems, 
Teachers need to know how to determine if a child has malnutrition, 
visual defects, arrested endocrine development or hyperfunctioning 
of the endocrine glands, and hearing losses. Teachers need a few 
pre-medic courses in lieu of so many courses in education. 
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A LETTER 


(The publication of which will doubtless surprise the writer. Editor.) 


Winter of 1942 


Anywhere in California 
Dear Cornelia: 


Out here in Calif, the parents are up in arms over the state of 
education. They claim the children are not being taught the three 
Rs—readin’, writing’, and ’rithmetic. It seems the applications the 
High School youngsters filled out revealed a great deal more than the 
color of their eyes and the state of their arches. 


Now, Cornelia, perhaps things are not as bad as they seem. You 
know, these modern educators think it is far better for the youngsters 
to have a wealth of experiences incorporated in what they call social 
studies. They know a little about everything, instead of just the 
dull business of being able to spell such words as receive, allegiance, 
and their. Our grandson, Buddy, has summed it all up for me. I 
told him that when his father was in High School he brought a great 
load of books home every school night, and spent three hours master- 
ing those subjects. In a voice of incredulity, he answered, “Gee, 
Grandma, he must have been awful dumb.” 


You remember how we used to laugh at Dr. Livingston Lord’s story 
of the mountaineer who proudly took his 13 year old boy on his lap 
and said, “Son, spell Taters,” and he did! Ye aren’t nearly as bad 
as that. Little Ronny, age 7, started off his second year of schooling 
this year reading a pre-primer. That is pretty good, isn’t it? 

You walk into any modern school room and a very healthy roar 
greets your ear. No repression here. And remember how we used 
to get a black mark if we looked up from our study when some one 
came to the room. It was supposed to be very bad manners, Well 
now, half the class will rise, saunter over, inspect you dispassionately, 
and then saunter back to the sawing of the window sills. I was all 
ready to hear the class do a little spelling, but one boy with a strong 


personality decided it would be better to paint their airplanes, so 
they did. 


These educators are storing up a lot of knowledge about child be- 
havior. Why one of the crack teachers out from Chicago to teach 
in the University summer school session told me, “Mrs. Hays, after 
exhaustive experimentation we have discovered that water is the 
favorite medium of play of children.” Isn’t that wonderful? 
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Then, too,.we mustn’t forget how much the teachers are learning 
under the new system. Each year a new unit of work is tackled. 
When Ronny was in the primary room, the children chose the Home. 
Those little ones constructed a small house right there in the school 
room. They measured, sawed, and built it. One day Ronny asked 
his daddy about the shingling. It seemed the teacher had them start 
laying at the ridge, and he couldn’t figure out how to get the second 
row under the first. My, was that teacher surprised at the way 
things are worked out by the carpenters. 

I must get back to my knitting and ruminations. One last thing 
though. Little Pete is in the second grade now. I just dropped in 
to the last P. T. A. meeting to see a Demonstration of Modern Teach- 
ing. It started with the eighth graders giving a radio skit, written 
and directed by themselves, full of “O. K.”s and “Uh Huh,” just as 
natural like—Then the middle room gave a short play too, “The Three 
Bears.” The little bear in a self-made costume kept saying “Who’s 
been layin’ in my bed?” (you see all unhampered by grammar or 
the teacher). But I got my eye-opener in watching Pete pretend 
he was the noise an engine makes. He chugged and snorted like an 
old freight engine on a winter day. No one could have made it more 
realistic. I remember he did that when he was three years old, too. 
Anyway you could see he was making progress. His teacher said he 
was a natural little leader. 

Good-bye, Cornelia, I hear there are some fine remedial readers now 
for High School students who like their subject matter couched in 
simple fourth grade language so they can read it. Yes, we are coming 
along, dear. 

from the lady in the Country, 
Sarah. 





Se 


LEARNING BY DOING WHAT? 


LEON NORDAU 
James Monroe High School 
New York City 





Intelligence, together with its attributes, does not arise out of 
nothing. Unless the child has been introduced to the possibilities of 
a better way of living through reasoning and feeling combined in 
action during his years of school apprenticeship, he becomes the adult 
who cannot help but yield to the tendencies marking the charlatan- 
opportunist who looks upon every effort for what material gain it 
promises. 

This does not mean that the person with whom this hope of re- 
stricted gain is not uppermost is the only one whose contributions 
have worth, for while the truly great things come only to truly great 
people, the lesser have their place. But while the latter are more 
appreciated by less minds, their poor conceptions of these which make 
them the greater, the least indispensable to humanity, should not be 
encouraged, although they are, by the school. 

Any method of finding in whatever field of interest can be instru- 
mental in persuading the individual to retain his ignorance or help 
him transcend this ignorance depending upon the degree of intelligence 
engaged in its evaluation. And since it is entirely feasible to raise 
the level of intelligence (which has nothing to do with experiments 
designed to prove that the intelligence quotient alters in response to 
specific environmental change when that quotient still refers to tests 
of imitative memory, the simulator of intelligence), present limita- 
tions of mind need not always prevail. Valuable discoveries need 
not always be adapted to serve narrow ends. 

To take a specific example of abuse, it is generally overlooked that 
“learning by doing” can encourage the lesser as well as the greater; 
that is, ignorance as well as knowledge, for one may persevere in do- 
ing that which is of ignorance or in the doing of its undoing. It is 
certain that those who do not go beyond the meaning of this phrase 
merely substitute pupil-activity in the acquisition of an idea whose 
worth remains in question for a presentation on the part of the in- 
structor. However, the end is identical—the acquisition of a certain 
fact. But where is the certitude, beyond a platitudinous hope, that it 
is a vitally desirable fact? 

Prior to this theory, we only talked falsities. By doing them, we 
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shall be held so fast that we may not escape for years. In fact, so 
thoughtless a philosophy may even hold us in perpetual bondage 
and the reason is obvious: learning by doing carries more conviction. 
Just as a picture is said to be the equivalent of ten thousand words, 
so an object that a pupil may manipulate or fashion is worth ten 
thousand pictures. Again, what guarantee exists as to the worth of 
that learning? 

There is also the rudiment of a useful idea (useful only as a sup- 
plement) in the assumptions and practices of the so-called progressive 
movement in education. While its champions advocate the doing 
away of competition in the interests of a more cooperative life, this 
to be attained through an educational offensive against selfishness 
in the young, the prevailing practices in the progressive school will 
better serve as indices of success or failure with respect to this much 
advertised aim. 

To prepare the child for “intelligent” consumership, many of these 
schools set up stores which are manned by students. The shelves are 
stocked with merchandise, a cash-register is placed upon the counter, 
children are selected to be cashiers, clerks, stock-boys, managers, and 
so forth, while the bulk of the student body provides the clientele. 

But how does a cooperative and progressive philosophy of teaching 
enter into this activity? Just how will such a store emancipate the 
immature in years from the unenlightened practices of their fathers 
for which, we are assured, these schools were established? While to 
some it may make sense that here we have a genuinely cooperative 
venture, all those concerned laboring for the common good, it will 
occur to others that in such stores, even as in the counterpart stores of 
grown-ups, lacerating rivalry and exploitation is fostered even though 
the profit motive is seemingly discouraged by the too-simple device of 
diverting any receipts, over and above cost price, not to the student- 
manager, but to the general fund of the school. 

Much more is required to prove that this prevalent practice is really 
the “venture in cooperative living” it is purported to be. In fact, this 
practice would rather seem to demonstrate a deplorable ignorance of 
human nature in its present uncultivated state. The clerks will surely 
want to become managers while the delivery boys will not be content 
to remain what they are, thus making of the store essentially an imi- 
tation of life as it is lived today, a breeding ground for egotism, rival- 
ry, and warfare, all in the name of education which has nothing to do 
with sub-human competition but everything to do with the knowledge 
of the self to which all the subjects of curriculum should refer. But 
the setting up of such an establishment in the school merely gives the 
child another experience, an unnecessary one since everything and 
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everyone is enveloped by experience. We do not lack in experience 
but in the power of discernment which gives us the opportunity to 
interpret and to evaluate. And if we are unable to evaluate the old 
experience, how shall we succeed in evaluating the new? Surely we 
cannot hope to refreshingly approach any experience that we may 
learn therefrom in the absence of developed discernment to which we 
may also refer as intelligence. 

If further proof be demanded that the progressive school, with all 
its pretensions to doing away with rivalry and the profit motive, fails 
to accomplish these ends, it may be pointed out that most infrequently 
do those who operate these schools bring down upon their heads the 
criticism and censure of those who send their children to receive an 
education there. Yet most of these parents are wealthy and have 
accumulated their possessions in ways hardly consonant with the ideas 
and ideals of those in the forefront of the progressive education move- 
ment. Would it not therefore seem strange that the oil of these edu- 
cators and the water of the parents mix so well? Perhaps the oil is 
not quite so oily as the progressive educator would have us believe? 

In the light of the foregoing, it would seem imperative that all in- 
structors, whether or not inclining to the progressive or traditional 
school of thought or to permutations thereof, strive for a clearer un- 
derstanding of what they do, a prerequisite if they are to rouse others 
from their sleep of poor evaluation. Chief among the instructor’s 
problems is to lift himself from his environing darkness so that con- 
comitantly the race’s transition from one of limitation to one of intel- 
ligence will take place without the shock of violence which, though 
from generation to generation covertly or boldly hailed as the way 
to a more abundant life, has never yet fulfilled its promise. 

While violence has brought in its train a host of great discoveries, 
the race, lacking adequate intelligence for their wisest application, 
subjectively no less than objectively, has put them to primitive uses. 
In this, the century-old repetition of the same crime makes its appear- 
ance which though superficially giving the appearance of a progres- 
sively evolving activity, carries with it the same punishment. In this 
basic lack of progression lies simultaneous decay just as the possible 
transition from a state of ignorance to one of knowledge, unhampered 
by bemused indifference or fatalistic acceptance of limitation, involves 
the simultaneity of growth. 

Any problem to be understood by a questioner demands that he deal 
with it through the performance of the particular works entailed. The 
scientist, concerned with a problem of interest to him, will try to solve 
it by means of certain works to be performed in the laboratory. 

As with any problem in science, those questions bearing upon the 
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right direction of human life again demand special works without 
which we are ruled by untested theory that, crippling behavior, pro- 
duces further crippling. When sufficient acute, our sufferings can no 
longer.be disregarded. By virtue of the punishment we have inflicted 
upon ourselves, we become the negative recipients of stimuli impelling 
us to search for the causes of our miseries. From here some go on by 
themselves while others, not strong enough and lacking guidance, per- 
ish although their physical existence may be prolonged. Such are the 
commonly undesired though inherently not undesirable (considering 
the present state of the human creature) conditionings engendered by 
our ways of partisan living. 

Thus difficulties, while painful, also give rise to involuntary driving 
forces within the self which constrain us to deal with or to attempt to 
deal with our troubles less surreptitiously. While man does not change 
overnight, being a continuation of what he was and either improving 
or else deteriorating, it becomes manifest to a few (and eventually to 
all as education fulfills its great purpose) that the incomplete self, 
characterized by the presence of the domineering ego, must be replaced 
by a more completely functioning self. With the sincere desire to 
deal with our limitations comes keener insight and the strength of 
mind not to be ruled by lack with the same power as heretofore; by 
lack traced to the limited self or to the environment made possible 
by that self. To the degree that the over-emphasized and obstructive 
is surmounted, our hitherto neglected fined qualities become accessi- 
ble and we are then qualified to teach, being eager to help all embryo- 
minds to approach their more intelligent self, i. e., that which lies near- 
est to their available means of apprehension and which is on the way 
to the I. 

Observation of the subtleties of another’s behavior on the part of the 
teacher will hint at the nature of the guidance needed. But the mere 
reporting upon obvious tendencies derived from perfunctory observa- 
tions which are inevitably succeeded by stereotyped patterns of treat- 
ment can at most assuage an immediate irritation without freeing an 
individual from its certain re-occurrence in rélated manifestations. 
By a fundamentally unaltered mode of living, he continues to leave 
himself open to the same lack in himself which precipitated past mal- 
adjustment. 

Therefore the teacher knows that his opportunity lies not in the sed- 
ulous inculcation of rivalry but in the presence of a living example 
of learning. But the instructor who upholds the doctrine of material 
success as a means to social success on the part of the individual, who 
lacking sufficient self-cognition, bolsters the i and dismisses the pos- 
sibilities of the I as impractical and even improbable, presents as prov- 
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en the hypothesis that a man can be honorable. and worthy of emula- 
tion by virtue of a plenitude of material means. And though certain 
social systems advocate mass ownership of wealth while others con- 
tinue to permit individual ownership, both make of materialism the 
major issue as well as the only criterion of human progress. 

But even a sufficiency of wealth is no bulwark against greed and 
unbridled ambition, whether of the individual, class, or mass. It is 
only a temporary balm, helping us to dismiss the real issue which 
sooner or later must be dealt with; namely, that of our own natures 
which prior to any external change must undergo self-correction. 

So long as remain oblivious to the operations of cause and effect 
within the self, we are capable only of a symptomatic analysis of 
events arising out of our advocacy of competition which, instead of 
elevating human existence, catalyzes the old fear of uncertainty and 
the lack of independence, which reduces our existence to an expres- 
sion of the clamorous demands of the self-magnifying i and, through 
complexes of one sort or another, leads to individual and mass obses- 
sions, which is the contributor to all varieties of disease, whether phy- 
siological, psychological, or social, therefore including all explosive 
social changes whose raucous din does its best to persuade us that the 
future depends not upon the past and that the payment of old debts 
we have incurred may be postponed or even cancelled. Such calcula- 
tion must inevitably ricochet in social chaos, whether of war or of 
peace, since the “peace” we know is but a pause in the march which 
has always ended in the alarums of war. 


In the absence of self-knowledge, there is insufficient intelligence 
which is prejudicial to self-possession. Lack of self-possession pre- 
pares for self-entanglement which, in turn, leads to despotic rule. In 
despotic rule lies involuntary thought and action; that is to say, a cor- 
ruption of thought and action which, remaining uncorrected, over- 
comes us with its violence. Though violence propagates change, it 
is not of evolution so long as the persecutor becomes the persecuted 
and the persecuted again the persecutor. Thus men, driven by insuffi- 
cient reason, too often mistake its mandates for virtues and sacred 
duties and never end in making of the world a ground for building 
walls of separation. 


Less whimsically considered, the world; not only in its aspect of the 
external but especially in that known to the inner man who, formed 
and re-formed by the outer, simultaneously creates and re-creates that 
outer; is a laboratory where everyone can discover his place .in the 
great pattern of learning and, discovering, proceed to free himself from 
the enmeshment of his ignorance. And as the necessary background 
of observation and experiment is acquired and becomes actively 
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applied in his living—these being the works of those who would qual- 
ify themselves to teach—concomitantly he discovers the causes of his 
plight. By so doing, he no longer contributes to the prolongation of 
his difficulties or to those of others. Just so does the intelligently de- 
vout scientist who, eager to eliminate the ills whereof limited man is 
heir, seeks and, having found, remembers. 

















Wren. 
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Arts 


Art education today, 1942. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, 1942. 86p. $1.25. 

In this issue of the annual devoted to the 
problems of art education, the main articles 
discuss the general theme of “Art and the 
Community.” 


BRIDGMAN, GEORGE B. The seven 
laws of folds. Bridgman pub., c1942. 
63p. $2.50. 


A concise presentation of the nature and 
forms of folds in clothing; especially valua- 
ble for the many sketches by the author. 


Brooks, CHARLES MATTOON, JR. Vin- 
cent Van Gogh, a bibliography. Muse- 
um of modern art, 1942. 58p. $2.75. 

A scholarly annotated bibliography of the 
writings of Van Gogh and the literature 
about the artist. Indispensable to the stu- 
dent and collector. 


GIBSON, KATHERINE. Pictures to 
grow up with. Studio publications, 
c1942. 15lp. $3.00. 

Primarily a_ beautifully printed picture 
book balanced with sufficient text of a 
stimulating character to warrant its inclu- 
sion as a “must” book for young people. 
A splendid variety of artists and all sorts 
of pictures of the past and present are in- 
troduced. 


IcK1Is, MARGUERITE. Directions for 
square weaver and pattern weaving. 
H. M. Spence, 2316 Mott Ave., Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. unp. 25c. 

An interesting little booklet giving sug- 
gestions for many weaves on the small 
square weaver. It stimulates the desire to 
try many more effects with colors and 
stitches. 


MItter, Dorotuy C., ed. The sculp- 
ture of John B. Flannagan. Museum 
of modern art, c1942. 40p. 75c. 


A catalogue of the memorial exhibition 
of Flannagan’s work. Up to the usual high 
standard of printing and illustrations of the 
Museum of Modern Art's publications. 

Mussey, Barrows. Magic. A. S. 
Barnes, cl1942. 83p. $1.00. 


A thin but delightful volume illustrated 
with photographs and filled with ideas for 
presentation as well as explanations of 
tricks designed mostly for beginners. 


REES, HELEN EVANGELINE. A psy- 
chology of artistic creation. Teachers 
soe” Columbia univ., 1942. 209p. 


Stimulating psychological analyses of 
statements of creative artists concerning 
their ways of producing. The psychological 
assumptions follow Gestalt psychology and 
a consistent attempt is made to show the 
educational implications of the study. A 
book for thoughtful and discriminating art- 
ists and teachers. 


Ricu, DAnteL Catton. Henri Rous- 


seau. Museum of modern art, c1942. 
79p. 
A superbly illustrated appraisal of the 


art of the self-taught Rousseau; the first 
authoritative study of the artist to be pub- 
lished in English. 


Watson, ERNEST W. Color and 
method in painting. Watson-Guptill 
pub. inc., 1942. 14lp. $5.00. 


A book of the year for the art student. 
Feature articles from the American artist 
on the purposes and practices of twelve 
important contemporary American painters; 
= illustrated in black and white and 
color. 


Wutrr, LEE. Sports photography. 
A. S. Barnes, c1942. 184p. $2.50. 


The well known photographer of outdoor 
life, Lee Wulff, has given the amateur cam- 
era and sports fan a collection of 109 excel- 
lent photographs accompanied with photo- 
graphic data. The text describes in lan- 
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guage simple enough for the beginner, both 
the photographic technique and the stalk- 
ing technique necessary in order to get in 
a position to take pictures of wildlife in 
their native haunts. 


Children’s Literature 


Apis, Dorotuy. Cindy. G. P. Put- 
nam’s, c1942. 6lp. $1.50. 


This story is just as satisfying as Dorothy 
Aldis’ poetry is. Cindy is eight years old 
and found it very difficult to understand 
why the boys who had played with her 
when she was six and seven didn’t care to 
have her on their football team or even 
want to play with her when they came 
back from their summer camps. Especially 
good for the tomboy who doesn’t want to 
be a girl. 


BaILEY, BERNADINE. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
c1942. 63p. 10c. 


A pleasant introduction to this historical 
character. 


The story of 
Rand McNally, 


Beaty, JoHN Y. Story pictures of 
farm foods. Beckley-Cardy, c1941. 
192p. 76c. (Farm life readers). 

This book will give children an apprecia- 
tion of farm life and the work of the farm- 
er. The production of foods, their prepara- 
tion for consumption and the processes by 
which they reach stores are told simply 
and in an interesting manner. 


The house that 
Rand, McNally, c1942. 


Brice, Tony, illus. 
Jack built. 
unp. 10c. 


The illustrations of Tony Brice have a 
very familiar look and it is no surprise 


when you learn that Tony Brice is Helen 
and Alf Evers. 
Bronson, Witrrip S. Stooping 


Hawk and Stranded Whale. Harcourt, 
Brace, c1942. 225p. $2.00. 


A little hard for second and third grade; 
seems to be interesting to a more advanced 
student. Recommended for boys more than 
girls. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. The run- 
si 80 bunny. Harper, cl1942. unp. 
1.50. 


Delightful picture-story book about a ba- 
by bunny who wanted to run away. at- 
ever means of escape he could think of, 
however, his mother always had a better 
way to find him and keep him with her. 
Full of tenderness and humor. 


CHENOWETH, MAURENE. Faraway 
rep Wm. Penn pub., c1942. 301p. 
2.00. 


A story of a family on an Idaho ranch, 
where everything would have been quite 
happy except for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the mother many years before. 
Finally the heroine sings over the radio, 
breaks her mother’s amnesia, and reunites 
pad family. Good reading for ‘teen age 
girls. 
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CRESPI, Pacutta. Cabita’s rancho. 
Julian Messner, c1942. 207p. $2.00. 


The author spent six months on her fath- 
er’s ranch in Central America when she was 
a child. This is a fictionized account of 
those glorious months as she remembers 
them. She verified technical points by a 
return trip while she was writing the book. 
An excellent book for grades 4-7. 


DoNnaALpson, Lots. In the mouse’s 
house. Karl’s wooden horse. Albert 
Whitman, 1942. 2 vols. $1.00 each. 


Here are new editions of two favorites for 
grades 1-3. Pictures by Matilde Ritter in 
The mouse’s house are in soft rich colors 
and Annie Bergman’s for Karl’s wooden 
horse are colorful and satisfying. The books 
are suitable for grades 1-3. 


Fast, HOWARD AND Fast, BETTE. The 
picture book history of the Jews. 
Hebrew pub. co., c1942. 57p. $1.25. 


A delightful story book which may serve 
as an introduction to more Bible stories. 
Pictures and stories are simple and digni- 
fied. Especially good for grades 2-4. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. A goat afloat. 
Albert Whitman, 1942. 32p. $1.00. 


A slight story using the vocabulary of the 
pre-school child and set in manuscript type 
with the idea of making it easy for the 
children in grades 1-2 to make a beginning 
in reading. Every page has an illustration 
with not more than five lines of story on 
each page. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. 
squirrels and Squee. 
c1942. unp. $1.00. 

Another story by the author of Grand- 
father frog and The seven diving ducks. The 


pictures are amusing and help to tell the 
story. Grades 1-3. 


Three smart 
David McKay, 


Gites, NELL. Susan tells Stephen. 


.Hale, Cushman & Flint, c1942. 92p. 
$1.25. 


The intent of this book is to tell men how 
girls want them to look, act and be. The 
presentation is informal and in some re- 
spects superficial. It is likely that the work 
will be read by many young people who 
would not read a more scholarly book on 
the same subject. The book does not mer- 
it a strong recommendation. 


GRIDLEY, MARION. The story of Po- 
cahontas. Rand McNally, c1942. 62p. 
10c. 


A well known story presented for children 
in a reasonable priced edition. 


Hunt, Maset Leicu. Billy Button’s 
butter’d biscuit. Peter Piper’s pickled 
peppers. Fred A. Stokes, 1942. 2 vols. 
$1.00 each. 


Mabel Leigh Hunt has taken two of the 
rhymes from Peter Piper’s practical princi- 
ples of plain and perfect pronunciation, first 
published in America in 1830 and written a 
little story about each. In Billy Button’s 
butter’d biscuit she has used many words 
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beginning with B or containing the letter 
B. In Peter Piper’s pickled peppers she has 
used the letter P. Delightful to read aloud. 


KELLEY, FRANCIS BEVERLY. Circus 
holiday. Harper, cl1942. 55p. $1.50. 


This is the story of Stephen, aged nine 
and his sister, Patricia. seven, who spent 
a vacation traveling with the circus. Their 
father, radio publicity man for the circus 
arrange it. here are forty photographs 
showing what the children did and saw. 
Fourth grade youngsters planning a circus 
will find this book just what they have been 
looking for. Grades 3-5 will enjoy reading 
the book for fun. 


KJELGAARD, JIM. Forest patrol. Hol- 
iday house, cl1941. 293p. $2.00. 


Jim Belden had a chance to try being a 
forest ranger while the regular ranger was 
away. This could be used as a “career 
book” since it gives a good picture of the 
work of the forest ranger but it is more 
than that, it is a good story well told. For 
teen age boys and girls. 


LOWREY, JANETTE SEBRING. Tap-a- 
tan! Harper, cl1942. 98p. $1.50. 


Tap-a-tan was the sound Frasquita, the 
little white goat made as she ran about 
playing. A gypsy woman gave her to two 
children if they would promise never to tie 
the kid up. The pictures by Masha have 
the same charm and whimsical quality as 
the story. 


MEapD, FANNIE E. Pussy cat talks to 
her kittens. Rand McNally, c1942. 
64p. 10c. 


Pussy Cat tells her kittens what they 
should know. For grades 2-3. 


O'DONNELL, MABEL. Engine whis- 
tles. Row, Peterson, c1942. 384p. $1.20. 
(Alice and Jerry books, reading foun- 
dation series). 


A fifth reader which contains material 
suitable for supplemental easy-reading. The 
content is concerned with the history of 
American inventions from 1870 to the pres- 
ent time as they affect the living and think- 
ing of a typical American boy. The colored 
illustrations satisfy requirements for action 
and esthetic appeal. The detailed figures 
furnish excellent illustrative material for 
classes in figures furnish excellent illustra- 
tive material for classes in history and civ- 
ics, especially for the upper grades. 


RaaBE, Martua. The little lost Sioux. 
Albert Whitman, 1942. 30p. $1.25. 

An absorbing story for third and fourth 
grade children. It is based on an Indian 
legend. The colorful pictures are by a 
full-blooded Sioux Indian. Can be used for 
retarded readers in grades 5-6. 


RASMUSSEN, CARRIE. Poems for play- 
time. Expression co., c1942. 93p. $1.25. 


The poems in this book have been writ- 
ten for physical as well as mental interpre- 
tation. The author says: “I have written 
some verses it is hoped children will enjoy 
through rhythmical movements of the body,” 
and “I have written some dramatic verses 
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for the child to interpret through his mus- 
cles as well as his mind.” The author has 
also listed at the end of the book some 
verses written by others which can be in- 
terpreted rhythmically or played creatively. 


ReEcK, FRANKLIN M. Varsity letter. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1942. 238p. $2.00. 


Football, baseball, swimming, polo and 
other sports fans will enjoy this collection 
of thrilling stories. Unusual feats illustrate 
good sportsmanship and the value of “play- 
ing the game” with heart as well as brawn. 
Sport stories which lay the foundations of 
character building in a manner which at- 
tracts boys 12-18 years of age. 


Rey, H. A. Elizabite. Harper, c1942. 
unp. $1.50. 

Elizabite, a carnivorous plant, has one 
thrilling adventure after another and final- 
ly ends up in the zoo. Her thrilling adven- 
tures are illustrated with brilliant full page 
pictures. 


TuURNEY, IDA VirGINIA. Paul Bunyan 
marches on. Binfords & Mort, c1942. 
unp. $2.00. 

A new Paul Bunyan story always has a 
reader and this one with its many illustra- 
tions in bright colors will have a following. 


Paul Bunyan is real American folk litera- 
ture. 


Woop, ELIZABETH LAMBERT. There 
go the Apaches. Binfords & Mort, 
c1941. 227p. $1.50. 

Adventures of Ten, a young Indiana boy 


who moves to Arizona to improve his moth- 
er’s health. 


YEATON, CLYDE ELIZABETH. Pablo of 
Mexico. Lyons and Carnahan, c1941. 
48p. 24c. (Guidance in reading pro- 
gram). 

This is one of the story readers which will 
be so welcome in grades 2-3. The illustra- 
tions are colorful; there are only “54 new 


words if read after the tenth unit of 
Friends about us.” 


Education and Psychology 


BunrtTING, Davin Eptson. Liberty and 


learning. Amer. council on public 
affairs, c1942. 147p. cloth $2.50; pa. 
$2.00. 


An informative volume which deals with 
the broader aspects of freedom for teach- 
ers. It deals with the activities of an or- 
ganization which has in recent years figured 
in the lurid newspaper accounts of that 
group of the press which relate to consti- 
tutional rights of human beings. Readers 
will find that it provides further illustra- 
tive material for Freedom of Thought. The 
introduction by George S. Counts, commends 
the volume to ‘all who are interested in the 
future of human freedom on this earth. 
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DrypvEen, Ray N. A study of bonds 
executed by treasurers and deposi- 
tories of public school districts in Ky., 
1935-36 through 1940-41. Ky. Dept. 
of ed., 1942. p. 923-1063. (Educa- 
tional bulletin v. 10 No. 8). 


This is a careful study of school bonds in 
Kentucky over a six year period with rea- 
sonable recommendations for revision in 
laws covering the handling of such bonds. 
School officials can follow the recommenda- 
tions with benefit to their own systems. 
even if legal changes are not made. 


JAMES, May HALL. The educational 
history of Old Lyme, Connecticut, 
1635-1935. Yale univ. press, 1939. 
259p. $3.00. 


This volume presents the results of schol- 
arly research in a style truly enlivening. 
Old Lyme is one of Connecticut’s oldest and 
most historic towns and this delightful pic- 
ture of its educational development is a 
valuable contribution to the early annals of 
our school life. Mrs. James is pleasantly 
remembered at Peabody where she for- 
merly taught. 


Laporte, W. R.; Hunt, C. H. ann 
Eastwoop, FLtoyp R. Teaching safety 
education in secondary schools. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. 18lp. $1.50. 


An excellent book with regard to general 
safety. The authors have shown clearly the 
need of such, and the responsibility of 
secondary schools in teaching safety to 
every student. They have also indicated 
methods by which safety education may be 
correlated with other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. Suggested methods are made of 
teaching and opportunities for ae con- 
tributions in the various fields are discussed 
at length. This book is recommended to 
all college students who have taught or ex- 
pect to teach in high schools. 


LIVINGSTONE, Str RicHarD. The fu- 
ture in education. Cambridge univ. 
press, 1941. 127p. $1.25. (Current 
problems). 


If the terms, Athens of the South and 
University Center, were terms that adults 
who live in my environment understood, 
this volume would be on a must reading 
list. For adults who can read this little 
book is worth many times the bother re- 
quired in reading. For mature readers it 
is highly provocative of serious reflection. 
For persons who lay claim to a modicum 
of culture or English or straight thinking, it 
has been a source of genuine pleasure. Ma- 
ture readers will recall some of the writ- 
ings of Sir Michael Sadler and other school 
inspectors; Mathew Arnold; Henry Holmes; 
C. W. Eliot; Frederick Paul Keppel; Wil- 
liam Learned; Frederich Paulsen. 


NURNBERG, MAXWELL. What’s_ the 
good word? Simon and Schuster, 1942. 
308p. $2.00. 


“Why. says the author, won’t your best 
friends tell you about ‘grammatical slips 
when they would trip over one another in 
their anxiety to be the first to tell you of 
other shortcomings?” the assumption 
that poise and confidence come through 
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knowing why a word is being used correct- 
ly, the author has written a simple manual 
designed to aid those who would improve 
their speech. 


OGILVIE, MARDEL. Terminology and 
definitions of speech defects. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1942. 300p. $3.25. 
(Contributions to educ. No. 859). 


The purpose of this study is to lay the 
groundwork for a clarification and systema- 
tization of the terminology of speech de- 
fects, so essential to the full utilization by 
specialists of the vast accumulation of 
knowledge concerning speech defects in the 
medical, psychological, and educational lit- 
erature. Thousands of definitions of terms 
were collected by the author from various 
sources. These are so summarized in this 
volume that their similarities and dissimi- 
larities are readily apparent. On the basis 
of the findings, positive recommendations 
are made with regard to speech terminology. 


KoopMaNn, G. ROBERT; MIEL, ALICE 
AND MISNER, Paut J. Democracy in 
school administration. Appleton-Cen- 
tury co., 1943. 330p. $2.25. 

Some schools have succeeded in making 
their administration both democratic and 
effective. This book shows how they have 
done so, and some of the advantages of 


democracy in action in school administra- 
tion. 


WuitE, Morton G. The origin of 
Dewey’s instrumentalism. Columbia 
univ., 1943. 161p. $2.25. 

The story of the philosophical evolution 
of John Dewey from the idealism of Hegel 
to a firmly entrenched position in the out- 
posts of pragmatism. Well written. 


Work-conference on school trans- 
portation in wartime. School trans- 
portation in wartime. Amer. automo- 
bile assn., 1942. 10lp. 50c. 

Authoritative information and helpful sug- 
gestions that will prove valuable to all who 
are concerned with school transportation. 
Regulations are cited or quoted and sam- 


ples are given of many forms for official 
applications. 


Health and Physical Education 


McCormick, Husert J. Enriching 
the physical education service pro- 


gram in colleges and universities. 
Teachers college, Columbia _ univ., 
1942. 134p. $1.85. 


Dr. McCormick has contributed to the 
literature of the field a concise statement 
of the best thought and practice in fitting 
the activity program to the needs of stu- 
dents. His discussion of technics for de- 
termining student needs presents a most 
practical solution to an ever-present prob- 
lem. Every physical educator will study 
with interest and benefit this treatise on 
the enrichment of the service program. 
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ADAMS, GRACE AND HUTTER, EDWARD. 
a5 mad forties. Harper, c1942. 294p. 
2.50. 


A delightful book on the strange cults 
and beliefs of the Eighteen-forties—phenol- 
ogy, the water cure, spiritualism, mesmer- 
ism, and others which were endorsed not 
only by the radicals but those whom we 
think of as cautious and conventional. Good 
background material for students of Amer- 
ican history and literature. The witty 
style almost compensates for the lack of 
footnotes and bibliography. 


Brown, BErRTHA Dorotuy. Eighteen 
plays for young people. McGuin pub. 
co., 1941. 1151p. $1.25. 


A preface states Miss Brown’s difficulty in 
finding 7 suitable for people 10 to 16 
years of age. These plays were written 
for special school days, royalty free, sup- 
posedly since there is no mention of a fee 
anywhere in the book. 


BROWNING, ROBERT. The best of 
Browning, edited by William Hudson 
i i Thos. Nelson, 1942. 605p. 
1.75. 


Poems and letters selected in “confident 
belief that they will serve sufficiently to 
give the reader a complete picture of the 
poet’s philosophy of life.” One hundred 
three pages of interpretative notes enable 
the reader to view these poems so micro- 
scopically that Browning's philosophy, 
doubtless ofttimes the editor’s, becomes un- 
mistakably clear. 


CHEVALIER, ELIZABETH PICKETT. Driv- 
.. woman. Macmillan, 1942. 652p. 
2.75. 


Much of the exciting interest of Gone 
with the wind and many of its horrors, 
make this a book difficult to lay down be- 
fore it is finished. The story deals with 
Kentucky and the drama of tobacco raising 
in the night-rider days. The impressions it 
gives of the post-war South are exaggerated 
and distorted. 


CRANE, FRANCES. The yellow violet. 
J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 286p. $2.00. 


A mystery story, showing that being en- 
gaged to a detective may prove exciting. 
A rather involved Fascist intrigue is solved 
with fair prospect of surprising the reader. 


FEINER, RuTH. Young woman of 
eano” J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 354p. 


A novel written in the form of a biogra- 
phy, this is the story of the daughter of a 
Jewish father and German mother. Reny 
Feldt is so convincingly presented that Miss 
Feiner’s note assuring us that this is not 
_ own autobiography is very much in or- 

er. 


GENTLES, RuTH G., ed. The Zane 
Grey omnibus. Harper, 1943. 409p. 
$1.32. 
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This collection contains Wild Horse Mesa, 
a novel and half a dozen stories. A scan- 
ty selection to be called an omnibus. The 
teaching helps seem rather ordinary, in 
some cases almost naive. 


HyMErS, MAUDE ESTELLE. Dawn to 
dusk. Henry Harrison, c1941. 94p. 
$1.50. 


These one hundred and more poems with 
fairly nimble feet skip playfully and some- 
times rhythmically over the surface of some 
of the somber and likewise brighter aspects, 
occasionally burrowing a bit deeper into 
the subsoil of life’s manifold experiences. 


Komrorr, MANUEL. All in our day. 
Harper, 1942. 355p. $2.50. 


A selection of the thirty stories Mr. Kom- 
roff considers the best he has written. They 
are the kind of stories one remembers, tales 
of war, tales of peace, strange tales and 
modern tales, “all in our day.” 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. Southern harvest. 
Macmillan, 1942. 157p. $3.50. 

A series of impressionistic essays, descrip- 
tive and narrative, by an Englishwoman now 
living in the South, who loves the earth 
and the ways of peasantry. Illustrated by 
wood engravings by the author. 


Lupwic, Emi. Stalin. G. P. Put- 


nam, 1942. 248p. $2.50. 


A sympathetic interpretation almost a de- 
fense of Stalin. Done with consummate 
skill, it portrays a very human Stalin, the 
outcome of the peculiar circumstances of 
his life and a very remarkable individual. 
One hopes that his interpretation is correct. 


REILLY, JOSEPH J. Of books and 
men. Julian Messner, c1942. 273p. 
2.75 


A choice volume by the librarian and 
currently professor of English of Hunter 
College. His very illuminating appraisal of 
books, men and women covers four cen- 
turies. It is thoroughly enjoyable, human 
and full of choice bits, which give a keen 
insight into the personalities discussed. 


Srnciair, Upton. Wide is the gate. 
Viking press, 1943. 75lp. $3.00. 


A fourth book in the Lanny Budd series. 
Referring constantly to persons and events 
in Dragon’s teeth, Between two worlds and 
World’s end, it is an entity in itself. In 
story form it tells of the growth of Hitler’s 
power through the time of the grab of 
Ethiopia and the Spanish war days. It is 
more than a good novel, in that it is truly 
an historical novel. 


Vogue’s first reader. Julian Mess- 


ner, 1942. 557p. $3.50. 


A collection of pieces which originally 
appeared in Vogue now appear in book 
form for the first time. Distinguished, en- 
tertaining and at times, a little bit sadden- 
ing. 


Woops, RALPH L., ed. A treasury of 


the familiar. Macmillan, 1942. 75lp. 
$5.00. 
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It is almost certain that you will find 
something familiar if you open this book. 
The range of material is indicated by the 
first titles in the index. “Abdul-A-Bul- 
Bul-A-Mir”, “Abide with Me”, “Abou Ben 
Adhem”, “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night”, “After Dunkirk”, “After the Ball”; 
and so on and on. There is no discernable 
arrangement. Nothing too high-brow_ or 
too low-brow to be included, provided it is 
interesting. 


Religion 


Hoever, Huco H. I pray the mass, 
Sunday missal. Catholic book pub. 
co., c1942. 447p. $1.10. 


A shorter Missal containing Masses for 
Sundays and some Feastdays designed for 
Catholics who can assist at Mass only on 
Sundays and days of obligation. Prayers 
in the “Ordinary of the Mass” in black type, 
“Changeable Parts of the Mass” in red. 


Lewis, Epwin. The practice of the 
Christian life. Westminster press, 
1942. 15lp. $ 


On the thesis that there can be no “in- 
telligent practice of the Christian life apart 
from some understanding of the reasons 
for the practice’’, Professor Lewis, Drew 
Theological Seminary, in ten illuminating 
chapters, sets forth reasons in clear cut, log- 
ical, convincing style, occasionally, rather 
toe logical to be understandingly convinc- 
ing. 


SmitH, Rut, ed. The tree of life. 
Viking press, 1942. 496p. $3.50. 


Selections are given from religious writ- 
ings of thirteen of the great religions of the 
world. An adequate basis is given for a 
wholesome respect for religious thinkers 
of all lands and of all time. Such a respect 
is fundamental for individuals as well as 
nations. An excellent book for high school 
and college libraries. 


Science and Mathematics 


ELWELL, FAYETTE H.; ZELLIOT, ERN- 
EST A.; AND Goop, Harry I. Business 
record-keeping. Advanced course. 
Ginn and co., c1942. 394p. $1.60. 


A very good second book in bookkeep- 
ing. Subject well presented; illustrations 
good. Questions at end of chapters espe- 
cially helpful. 


Social Studies 


Basson, Rocer W. Better living for 
less money. Fleming H. Revell, 1942. 
93p. $1.00. 


This well known statistical analyst assures 
us that inflation is inevitable, that the 
wealthy can maintain their standard of liv- 
ing, that the poor will be cared for at 
public expense, but that the middle classes 
will have much lower standards of living. 
His suggestions for simpler living with main- 
tenance of essential and cultural values are 
beyond the field in which he is expert. 
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BRUNNER, EDMUND DES. Working 
with rural youth. American council 
on education, 1942. 113p. $1.20. 


A report on the Rural Project of the 
American Youth Commission. This book 
tells how workers on these projects fos- 
tered and initiated programs of and for 
rural youth. Ample leadership was dis- 
covered and by doing something as a start, 
activity in most communities led to worthy 
planning. This report deserves the atten- 
tion of all who work with rural youth. 


BusonlI, RAFAELLO. Australia. Hol- 
iday house, cl1942. 25p. $1.00. 


Events taking place in the world today 
necessitate a broader knowledge of Austra- 
lia if one is to appreciate the activities be- 
ing carried on there. This little book fur- 
nishes a lively, informative introduction to 
the land “down under”, its early history 
and development, its plant and animal life, 
and its people. 


BuUSONI, RAFAELLO. Mexico and the 
Inca lands. Holiday house, c1942. 27p. 
$1.00. 


Too little is known of our old, old neigh- 
bors to the south, Mexico, Central America, 
and the west coast of South America. This 
book furnishes a very brief, though inter- 
esting, account of the early history and de- 
velopment of these countries. The color- 
ful illustrations are particularly attractive. 


CARPENTER, HELEN MCCRACKEN. 
Gateways to American history. H. W. 
Wilson, 1942. 254p. $2.25. 


A carefully prepared bibliography intend- 
ed to provide criteria to guide the teacher 
and librarian in judging the suitability of 
books for slow learners; to recommend two 
hundred suitable titles; and to indicate to 
writers and publishers points at which the 
needs for materials is the greatest. 


CHASE, STuaRT. Goals for America. 
Twentieth century fund, 1942. 134p. 
$1.00. 


There is almost a religious fervor in the 
insistence that “the prime motive of indus- 
try should now be to supply the commu- 
nity with the goods it needs. This first, 
money second.’ Granted this prime motive, 
the goals of food, shelter, clothing, health 
and education are shown to be attainable 
with the plant we will have. 


MILs, CLARENCE A. Climate makes 
the man. Harper, 1942. 320p. $3.00. 

The fallacy of early maturity of tropical 
peoples is clearly refuted by factual data. 
Challenging ideas of the effect of climate 
on individuals and on civilization are pre- 
sented with supporting evidence. The book 
is well worth the attention of thoughtful 
people, even on the secondary school level. 
Incidentally, it is interesting and easily read. 


NEWMAN, SAMUEL CLAYTON. Em- 
ployment problems of college students. 
Amer. council on public affairs, c1942. 
158p. cloth $3.00; pa. $2.50. 
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This book is a report and interpretation 
of investigations concerning student em- 
ployment in colleges. It considers the un- 
equal opportunities of education resulting 
from economic causes, the extent and con- 
dition of student employment, and the effect 
of employment on the student. The final 
chapter on “Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions” gives the book its particular value. 
Detailed data in many of the chapters 
make it tedious reading. 


PeEFFER, NATHANIEL. Basis for peace 
in the far east. Harper, 1942. 277p. 
$2.50. 


The author believes an enduring peace 
may be established in the Far East. This is 
conditioned on the crushing of Japanese 
military endeavor, the development of Chi- 
na, the surrender of old concepts of empire 
by Western powers, and the establishment 
of uniform treatment in all tariffs if not 
of free trade. The reasoning is logical and 
familiarity with facts is obvious, This book 
is published in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 


PoTTrer, JEAN. Alaska under arms. 
Macmillan, 1942. 200p. $2.00. 


A reporter’s summary of Alaskan prob- 
lems and the relationship of these to na- 
tional war effort. The author is fully con- 
scious of these problems from the point of 
view of the welfare of Alaska, as well as 
of Alaska’s strategic and possible economic 
significance to the nation. 


SANDERSON, Dwicut. Rural sociology 
and rural social organization. John 
Wiley, 1942. 806p. $4.00. 


The most comprehensive text available in 
the general field of rural sociology. The 
emphasis is on social structure, with due 
regard to its functional purposes. Distinct- 
ly on the senior college level. 5 


The South American handbook, 
1942. 19th ed. H. W. Wilson, 1942. 
696p. $1.00. 

Designed for tourists and commercial trav- 
elers, this book is full of up-to-date factual 
information. Social science classes will find 
it an excellent reference book in develop- 
ing an understanding and appreciation of 
Central and South America. A better map 
would add to the book’s value. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BAKER, JOHN NEWTON. Sex educa- 
tion in high schools. Emerson books, 
1942. 155p. $2.00. 

A textbook treating the traditional topics 
in sex education but bringing the treat- 
ment up to date and indicating the present 
attitude of state education departments. 


Bauer, WILLIAM F. aNnD BowDEN, W. 
PauL, comps. Short stories in paral- 
lel. D. C. Heath, cl1942. 462p. $1.80. 


Twenty-four short stories arranged in 
pairs. The stories of each pair have a 
common element; plot, purpose, theme. etc. 
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The stories are well selected and the ar- 
rangement is stimulating. Study and teach- 
ing aids are good. 


BLACKHURST, J. HERBERT AND BRAN- 
NAN, CHRISTINE V. Thinking through 
geometry. Book 1 & 2. Blackhurst 
book co., c1941. 2 vol. 75c each. 


This is a two book series, which is a de- 
parture from the usual geometric organiza- 
tion and presentation. This series in the 
hands of a good teacher should help to de- 
velop a clearer understanding of good rea- 
soning. Many interesting and timely his- 
torical topics are intermingled throughout 
the text. Its central theme is to develop 
an ability to think logically from premise 
to conclusion. 


BLACKSTONE, EARL G.; CRAWFORD, 
CLauDE C.; AND GRINNELL, ELTINGE. 
ag D. C. Heath, c1942. 338p. 
1.60. 


A textbook intended to teach actual sell- 
ing. In each chapter there are lists of sug- 
gestive “activities,” “decisions,” and “true- 
false statements,” which are used as the 
basis of study of the business world as 
seen from the viewpoint of salesmanship. 
Every effort has been made to keep these 
on a genuine, natural, store-like and life- 
like basis, so that learning can go forward 
through concrete observation and actual 
practice. The author seeks to prove that 
salesmanship is an intelligent, honest, pre- 
cess, not a form of magic or hypnotism. 


Boak, A. E. R.; SLosSON, PRESTON; 
AND ANDERSON, Howarp R. World his- 
tory. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 554p. 
$2.48. 


A history of civilization appropriately de- 
signed for first or second year high school 
pupils. The large page size is more conve- 
nient and attractive than the old thick vol- 
ume type. Carefully stated questions placed 
at the beginning of the chapters stimulate 
purposeful reading. 


Brown, THOMAS K. AnD LEwIs, WM. 
Donce, eds. The new Winston dic- 
tionary for children. John C. Win- 
ston co., 1942. 630p. $1.25. 


In this new and modern work designed 
specifically for use in elementary schools. 
definitions are simplified for easy reading. 
This dictionary is based upon the Winston 
Dictionary for Schools, differing from if 
only in scope. With a copy of this new 
dictionary, specifically made to help young 
people in home study, independent reading, 
and mental growth, any child can enrich 
his vocabulary and strengthen his wers 
of expression, thus strengthening his chances 
for success and happiness in later life. 


CarRSON, ALBERT B. Plane trigonom- 
etry made plain. Amer. technical so- 
ciety, 1942. 389p. $2.75. 


The usual content of a course in plane 
trigonometry. The presentation is charac- 
terized to a rather rigid adherence to the 
traditional pattern of strict logical develop- 
ment. Lists of definitions and questions and 
— seem to detract from the merit of 
the text. 
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CoLEMAN, CHARLES H. AND WESLEY, 
Epcar B. America’s road to now. D. 
C. Heath, c1939. 623p. $1.80. 


A textbook in U. S. history on the sec- 
ondary level. It is featured by “catch” top- 
ic titles and ink drawings. The style is 
not too tedious or too detailed and the plan 
of study guide questions at the beginning 
of - ‘eee, is a sound practice too seldom 
used. 


Coo.ey, Hous R.; GRAHAM, P. H.; 
JouN, F. W.; AND TILLEY, ARTHUR. Col- 
lege algebra. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
384p. $2.25. 


This book appears to be a well organized 
presentation of the material usually select- 
ed for college algebra. There is, however, 
a bit of freshness in the selection and pre- 
sentation of this material. 


CousENS, THEODORE W. Politics and 
political organizations in America. 
Macmillan, 1942. 617p. $4.00. 


A textbook for college students, dealing 
with political parties, their development and 
functions. The treatment is brought through 
the last presidential election. Structure of 
parties is not so well treated as their activ- 
ities. While somewhat critical, there is 
nothing included to which politicians of any 
party would object. 


DarraAH, WILLIAM C. An introduc- 
tion to the plant sciences. John Wiley, 
1942. 332p. $2.75. 


A textbook planned for a one semester 
course and stressing the great biological 
concepts as applied to living plants. 


FINCH, VERNON C. AND TREQARTHA, 
GtenN T. Elements of geography. 
2nd ed. McGraw-hill, 1942. 823p. 
$4.00. (McGraw-Hill series in geog- 
raphy). 

This thorough revision of a standard col- 
lege text includes many new maps. An ex- 
tensive rewriting of the sections on climate 
and on man-made _ elements — agricultural, 
commercial, etc.— has likewise greatly im- 
proved the book. For those who need a 
text limited to physical geography, the first 
part of this revision is also published sepa- 
rately as Physical elements of geography. 


FREELAND, GEORGE EARL AND ADAMS, 
JAMES TRUSLOW. America’s progress 
in civilization. Charles Scribner’s, 
c1942. 670p. $1.60. (New frontier 
social science series). 


The concern of this book is with the so- 
cial aspects of the American way of life. It 
is based on ten years of extensive research 
and bears the stamp of authenticitv. It is 
written for youth at the secondary level and 
should prove meaningful and worthwhile to 
this group. The section that deals with the 
= “Social Control” is particularly well 

one. 


Frost, S. W. General entomology. 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. 524p. $4.00. 


One of the better general textbooks of 
entomology. At the end of each chapter is 
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a bibliography and in the index are keys 
to insects including ‘‘a field-key to the im- 
mature forms of the orders of insects”, “a 
field-key to the common groups of lepidop- 
terons larvae’ and “a field-key to the com- 
mon groups of coleopterons larvae.” 


GOODFELLOW, Raymond C. The fun- 
damentals of business training. Mac- 
millan, cl1940. 515p. $1.80. 


A textbook for ninth-grade pupils which 
explains the conditions that are found in 
the business world of today and ways of 
meeting those conditions. Training in fun- 
damental skills has been given a prominent 
place and correlation with English, econom- 
ics, and arithmetic is an integral part of 
each chapter. Emphasis is given to train- 
ing for life’s situations and means of in- 


creasing one’s personal efficiency. Well 
illustrated by pictures. 
Gos.Lin, R. A.; Gostin, O. P.; AND 


STOREN, HELEN F. American democ- 
racy today and tomorrow. Harcourt, 
Brace, c1942. 589p. $2.12. 


An attractively illustrated volume on the 
problems inherent in a democracy. Thirty- 
four topics are organized under nine “Un- 
derstanding Units.”” Much emphasis is placed 
on the “realization of the full dignity of 
human personality,”” in a democratic way 
od life. It is written for the twelfth grade 
evel. 


GRIFFITHS, LOUISE. Becoming a per- 
313 Westminster press, c1942. 168p. 
1.25, 


For junior high school students who need 

“intelligent guidance in the development of 
the poise, the integration, and the under- 
standing of themselves and others that help 
make up Christian personality.” Three 
units with previews and reviews. Abundant 
illustrative materials. Aims somewhat ideal- 
istic, methods seemingly more mechanical 
than spontaneous and vibrant. 


GuILForD, J. P. Fundamental sta- 
tistics in psychology and education. 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. 333p. $3.25. 


The treatment presupposes no previous 
study of statistics and provides a simple 
introduction to statistical theory and prac- 
tice. At the same time it is adequate for 
a first and second course in statistics. The 
book contains several innovations which are 
designed to make the material teachable. 
This text should prove to be highly satis- 
factory for students in education and psy- 
chology. 


Hart, ARCHIBALD AND LEJEUNE, F. 
ARNOLD. The Latin key to better Eng- 
lish. E. P. Dutton, 1942. 226p. $2.00. 

A compact little volume giving a list of 
the most useful Latin words. It is refresher 
for those who have studied Latin and vo- 
cabulary builder for those who have not 
had the benefits of classroom study. 


HICKMAN, CLEVELAND PENDLETON. 
Physiological hygiene. Rev. ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. 482p. $3.25. 


A college textbook which attempts to 
present the physiological basis of recom- 
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mended hygienic practices. An excellent 


book. 


Hooper, A. A Mathematics refresh- 
er. Henry Holt, 1942. 342p. $1.90. 


Clear presentation of the mathematics 
found essential for Royal Air Force candi- 
dates. The material selected and the ar- 
rangement are practical, with excellent 
graphs and illustration and necessary tables. 
This text serves its purpose admirably and 
should be useful as supplementary material 
for more formal courses. 


Hupson, ARTHUR P.; Hur ey, L. B.; 
AND CLARK, J. D., comps. Nelson’s 
college caravan. 3rd ed. Thomas Nel- 
son, 1942. 4v.in 1. $2.75. 


A selection of articles by well-known 
authors arranged by form of literature in 
two books, i.e., models of expositions, dra- 
ma and poetry, short stories, and biogra- 
phy. Over forty-odd selections are retained 
from the revised edition of 1939. A good 
collection. The study aids are very useful. 


KEEFE, MILpRED JONES. Choric in- 
terludes. Expression co., c1942. 352p. 
75 


This choral speaking anthology is charac- 
terized by the loftiness of its literary and 
spiritual qualities reflecting the poetic in- 
sight and discrimination of the editor and 
compiler. Teachers of choric speech should 
welcome this book. 


LEHMANN, CHARLES. Analytic geom- 
etry. John Wiley, 1942. 425p. $3.75. 
A rather complete treatment of the sub- 


ject matter customarily treated in a first 
course in plane and solid analytic geometry. 


Lyons, J. C. AND WILEY, W. L. Read- 
1 French. Henry Holt, c1942. 205p. 
1.55. 


An excellent reader for second year class- 
es. The brief biographical-historical sketch- 
es are admirable specimens of good French 
writing. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY. 
E. P. Dutton, 


McGovern, 
Colloquial Japanese. 
1942. 234p. $1.85. 


An admirable presentation of Japanese 
from the standpoint of an English-speaking 
student. 


McGuire, EDNA AND PorRTWOOD, 
THomas B. The rise of our free na- 
tion. Macmillan, 1942. 774p. $1.88. 


A textbook for junior high school Amer- 
ican history. Organized into nine large 
divisions. The main emphasis is on polit- 
ical history. Considerable space is devoted 
to the recent period. 


MacNetrL, Nett. How to be a news- 
paperman. Harper, c1942. 195p. $1.75. 

Written by a specialist in the field of 
journalism, this book is an accurate and 
simple presentation of what it takes to be- 
come a newspaperman. Excellent collateral 
reading for high school journalism classes. 
Even useful on the junior high school level 
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for career studies. Also valuable to daily 
newspaper readers who wish to get the 
behind the scenes story of news production. 


MICHAELS, FANNIE L. All around us. 
Beckley-Cardy, c1942. 172p. 80c. (Pri- 
mary social studies series). 


A first grade reader that tells a little story 
about things that happen at home and on 
the playground. The vocabulary has been 
checked against a word list for first grade. 


Prerce, Mary Lusk. The community 
where I live. Allyn and Bacon, 1942. 
132p. 90c. (Stull-Hatch series). 


This is a social studies book for the third 
grade. It is about shelter and food, weath- 
er and seasons, food and clothing, fuel and 
light, travel and trade. Exercises and things 
to make are included to add activity at the 
third grade level. 


Poo.Ley, Rosert C. AND WALCOTT, 
FrepD G. Forward. Scott, Foresman, 
c1942. 704p. $1.80. 


Forward is the third in a series of read- 
ers for courses in the social studies. Read- 
ing growth has been very appropriately en- 
couraged by the inclusion of material of vi- 
tal interest to young people of today. Both 
the quality of the selections and the read- 
ing skills exercised have been maintained 
at a high level in spite of the popular appeal 
of the content. 


Reese, ALBERT M. Outlines of eco- 
nomic zoology. 4th ed. Blakiston 
co., ©1942. 359p. $3.25. 

A brief summary or outline of the more 
important economic phases of zoology ar- 
ranged by phyla and classes. Valuable for 
supplementary reading in biology classes. 


SEMEONOFF, ANNA H. A new Rus- 
sian grammar. 4th rev. ed. E. 
Dutton, c1942. 323p. $1.95. 

A good book at a very opportune moment. 


More visual and direct method exercises are 
needed, however. 


SmiTH, Epw1n R. Algebra for col- 
lege students. Dryden press, c1942. 
343p. $2.20. 


A very complete treatment of the usual 
content of college algebra with an added 
chapter on some of the properties of ele- 
mentary statistics. The first two chapters 
give an abundance of review material which 
can be used for the weak student. 


Stricker, W. L. Projects through 


crafts. Primary and junior. Ryerson 
press, 1942. 2 vols. Primary 50c. 
Junior 55c. 


Two booklets written for children of pri- 
mary and junior grades giving directions for 
cut-paper busy work. 


THEISS, EDWIN L. AND Hunter, J. L. 
Practical acounting. McGraw - Hill, 
1942. 386p. $2.25. 


The book gives attention to practical needs 
of the bookkeeper. It is a continuous story 
of the operations of an average size busi- 
ness. A good reference book. 











U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Keeping 
livestock healthy. U.S. Gov’t. print. 
off., 1942. 1276p. $1.75. (Yearbook 
of agriculture, 1942). 

This seventh yearbook in the new infor- 
mational series maintains the prestige of 
its predecessors. A very valuable book. It 


should be in the library of every rural high 
school. 


VaRNUM, WALTER C. Psychology in 
everyday life. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1942, 490p. $3.00. 


This is a general text in psychology, giv- 
ing applications to life, both individual and 
collective that make it of value to those 
who never pursue the study of psychology 
further. The material is well chosen, the 
presentation clear, and the applications real. 
It . particularly suited to junior college 
needs. 


WHELEN, MARGARET SMITH. The story 
of our clothes. Lyons and Carnahan, 
c1942. 47p. 24c. 

A group of third grade children became 
interested in their own clothing. This book 
is a series of stories describing how they 
find out about the raw materials and manu- 
facturing processes used in making their 
every-day apparel. The language is sim- 
ple and the book has many colored illus- 
trations. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
The story of clay. Albert Whitman, 
1942. 47p. 50c. (Elementary science 
books). 

This is an elementary science reader for 
the third and fourth grades. It is authentic, 
simple and attractive. Teachers are look- 
ing for just this kind of material for use 
in social studies. 


Younc, Krmsatt. Sociology. Amer- 
ican book co., c1942. 1005p. $4.00. 
(American sociology series). 

This volume is a re-writing of the au- 
thor’s successful textbook in introductory 
sociology. The result is a greatly improved 
treatment emphasizing the cultural approach 
and problems of social change. Scholarship 
and attractiveness in presentation make 
this one of the most satisfactory college 
textbooks in the field. 


ZINK, HAROLD. Government and pol- 
itics in the United States. Macmillan, 
1942. 1091p. $4.00. 

This text shows very distinctly the handi- 
work of a classroom teacher. Although or- 
ganized more or less along conventional 
lines, questions that pupils ask have been 
anticipated and answered. It attempts to 
explain the services of government rather 
than to narrate political history. It ap- 
pears to be a very teachable text. 


Books Received 


MITCHELL, CLARENCE DEWEY. Jim, 
the wonder dog. Dorrance and co., 
1942. 143p. $1.00. 

N. Y. (City). Bd. of educ. Com. 
for the study of the care and educ. 
of physically handicapped children. 
The education of children in hospitals 
and convalescent homes. N. Y., Board 
of educ., 1941. 57p. 

VaARNUM, WILLIAM Harrison. Selec- 
tive art aptitude test. International 
textbook co., 1939. 56p. 





American Seating Company 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our 
plant. Itindicates that American Seating Com- 
pany men and women, through more than two 
years of building war materials, have earned 
this mark of excellence. It proclaims that our 
tasks have been done with speed, skill and 
ingenuity. 

This emblem signifies that we have earned 
the approving “well done” of our nation’s 
fighters. And every one of us is proud indeed 
to wear the “E” badge, and to treasure it as a 
symbol of our part in Victory. 


Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing 
assemblies... pilot seats... tank seats.. 

school, chapel and theatre seatsand many 
other plywood and metal structures, 
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SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 


Prin., Chatsworth School, Larchmont, N.Y" 








An investment 


each skill. 


day free examination. 








16. 


17. H 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies 


Reading 


. How to Use an Encyclopedia 


How to Make an Honest Report 


. How to Use a Dictionary 


How to Use a Map 


. How to Use an Atlas 


How to Do Committee Work 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 


Maps 

How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

ow to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Prepare a Good Report 

How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Make a Written Report 





30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys Sc each 


for classroom efficiency 


(a set of 30 copies costs only $27) 
For this semester, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, 


the new book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social- 
studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 
tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. 
book, so sets may be used by a different class each period. 

Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better 
pupil accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do 


not have a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, order a copy today for 30- 


Pupils do not mark in the 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. "Nevin" 
































JUST PUBLISHED 


THE New OUR SURROUNDINGS 


A Complete Course in General Science 
by 
FOWLER, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 





This strictly modern and much enlarged edition was prepared especially to 
meet the present-day demand for a more thorough foundation course in Gen- 
eral Science to better prepare for the other high-school Science courses which 
are being so strongly emphasized today. 











This book adequately prepares students for the study of Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Pre-Flight courses. It contains many new topics, vital topics which 
pupils must have to meet the new conditions. These topics include: Aviation, 
Explosives, Modern Lighting, Modern Highways, Nylon, Rayon, Plastics, the most 
recent improvements in Radio and Telephone, Dyes and Paints, the “sulfa” drugs 


and other Medical Compounds, and the latest in First Aid, Health, and Physical 
Welfare in relation to Science. 
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» Practical Guidance for Action 


DEMOCRACY in School Administration 


By G. ROBERT KOOPMAN, ALICE MIEL, and PAUL J. MISNER 


HIS is the first practical account of what can be done to make democracy 

work in American schools. It is devoted to concrete suggestions, based on suc- 
cessful experimentation. It not only deals with the philosophy and theory of 
democratic school administration and procedure, but also describes in terms of 
what actually has been tried and proved practices by which teachers, pupils, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and adults in the community can participate in truly 
democratic fashion in planning, executing, and appraising the educational pro- 
gram. This is a timely and much-needed book that should be widely read by all 
who are interested in the future of American democracy. 


Medium octavo 338 pages Price $2.25 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


By James L. Mursell 


This new book paints the immediate future of elementary school music in American education. 
Dr. Mursell goes beyond present practices and procedures to build a new, firm, and vital 
foundation for music to assume its indispensable place in American schools and communities. 
Here, briefly. are the ideas and ideals demanded by teachers and supervisors to “carry on” 
for inspiration and leadership in the education of American youth. 


— CONTENTS — 

I. Music in the Schools: The Substance of a Hope 

Il. Basic Orientations 

Ill. The Teacher 

IV. Teaching Materials 

V. The Sequence of Music Education 

VI. Listening and Ear Training: The Aural Factor in Music Education 
VII. Rhythm 
VII. Reading 

IX. Voice and Instrument 

X. Creative Expression 

XI. Public Performance 


Illustrated with photographs of class and school music activities. 
320 pages List $2.60 
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Two New Outstanding Books 
HUW MANY? HOW MUCH? — Grade 
LETS FIND OUT — brade 


Complete the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES, For Grades 1-8 
BY 
DeGROAT — YOUNG — PATTON 


This Very Successful Series Is Distinguished for Its— 


Simplicity of Presentation 

Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 

Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 

Selection of Materials from Life Situations 

Emphasis on Meaning and Reasoning 

Complete Program of Cumulative Tests and Reviews 
Built for pupils, THE ee. — NE W STANDARD ARITHMETIC S give powel 
in the use of numbers for school ai for life The posceeenee of lures is re 
markably low wherever these sietbametins are used. Wt for com 
mation 
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Your Preinduction Program 


Can be effectively carried out only with Textbooks Based On 
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entirely new, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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HENRY A. WALLACE 


relations, and public health discuss 


7 yelre Experts n political and social economy, education, re- 


UMPHREY LEE frankly and y tal issues and Christian principles 
PRESIDENT, $.M.U involved in world ordet A rich treasury of thought on problems 
marks of today and which will determine 

rrow. Particularly valuable to teachers and 


The Merrick (Delaware Conference) 
Lectures, 1943 
CARTER GOODRICH troduct« I ture PrRaAcTIcAL RELIGION IN THE WORLD OF 
t -_ | 10 \ He H ry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ? ed Stat f America 
ent Christian Principles 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
F Man, Willis J. King, President 
cal Se nary 
Nature, Edgar S. Brightman, Profes- 
Boston University 
rF Democracy, Umphrey Lee, Presi- 
thodist University 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN Part Il tors World Order 


OSTON UNIVERSITY = ; > > 
BOSTON UNIV + R saez-Camargo, National Evangelical 


B. Condliffe, Professor of 
of California 
Wetrare, Bjarne Braatoy, Chief In- 
e Planning Division of OWI 
Wetrare, Vera Micheles Dean, Re- 
he Foreign Policy Association 
Wortp Community, Charles-Edward A 
Professor of Public Health in Yale 


or THE Worvp, Carter Good- 
in Columbia University 


I Orper, Reinhold Schairer 
tion in New York University 


Ti y Nen—and Nens! The Introductory Lecture by Vice- 
* President Wallace was_ broadcast 
= londay Tar }. and made front page headlines and editorial pages 
~~ { : throug ut the ountrs The other lectures are equally noteworthy 
VERA MICHELES DEAN and newsworthy 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSN P 
X% Now Ready. The Twelve Lectures in One Volume. $2 
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